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THE  ORDER  OF  MINORESSES  IN 

ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ORDER  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  RULE. 

In  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  gospel  of  absolute  poverty 
preached  by  St.  Francis  drew  thousands  of  men  into  his  Order  of 
Friars  Minor,  and  inevitably  the  intoxication  of  the  new  ideal 
fired  the  women  of  the  day  also.  The  first  woman  to  follow  the 
rule  of  perfection  taught  by  the  saint  was  Clare.  Celano,  her 
contemporary  biographer,  tells  how  St.  Francis  visited  her  “  and 
many  times  she  visited  him,  leaving  her  home  in  secret  .  .  .  and 
he  exhorted  her  .  .  ..so  that  not  for  long  did  she  resist  his  im¬ 
portunity,  for,  enlightened  by  the  flaming  torch  of  his  speech,  she 
caught,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  vision,  and  forthwith 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world  seemed  to  her  but  as  dung, 
and  dreading  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  she  resolved  to  lay 
aside  all  thought  of  earthly  marriage,  and  to  labour  only  to 
render  herself  worthy  of  the  espousals  of  the  Heavenly  King.”  1 
On  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  1212,  Clare  escaped  by  a  back 
door  from  her  wealthy  home  to  where,  outside,  a  little  band  of 
friars  was  waiting,  and  they,  with  torches,  escorted  her  down  the 
hillside  to  the  Portiuncula.  There,  in  his  chapel  in  the  woods, 
St.  Francis  received  her  ;  she  changed  her  festive  clothes  for  the 
rough  tunic  of  religion,  her  fair  hair  was  cut  off,  she  made  her 
threefold  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  the  Second 
Franciscan  Order  was  founded. 

After  staying  temporarily,  for  safety  from  her  angry  relations, 

1  Thomas  of  Celano,  Legenda  Sanctcs  Clares  Virginis,  ed.  Pennacchi,  p.  8. 
This  is  a  contemporary  life  of  the  Saint.  It  is  also  printed  in  Acta  Sanctorum ,  Vol. 
3b.  Aug.,  Tom.  II,  pp.  739  et  seq. 
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in  two  Benedictine  houses  1  St.  Clare  was  finally  settled  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Damian  which  lay  half  a  mile  from  Assisi,  below 
the  town,  among  the  olive  orchards.  There  she  remained,  with 
the  Sisters  who  joined  her,  for  the  remaining  forty-two  years  of 
her  life,  and  by  the  time  that  she  died  in  1253  the  Order  of 
Poor  Enclosed  Nuns  of  St.  Damian,  as  the  Second  Order  was 
then  called,  had  spread  to  all  parts  of  Europe.2 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  St.  Clare  herself 
when  she  founded  the  Order,  and  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
nuns  of  her  Order  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  will  show 
that  during  the  intervening  period  there  had  been  many  develop¬ 
ments  from  the  original  ideal  of  the  foundress.  Nuns  of  a  branch 
of  the  Second  Franciscan  Order  called  the  Order  of  Minoresses 
came  to  England  in  1293,  and  to  understand  their  position  at 
that  date,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this  development  as  it  can  be 
traced  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Order,  and  in  the  various 
Rules  followed  by  the  Order. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  must  be  stated  at  this  point  that 
during  the  thirteenth  century  six  different  Rules  were  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  the  nuns.  The  first  Rule  was  merely  a  formula 
vita  given  by  St.  Francis  himself  for  the  guidance  of  St.  Clare 
and  her  little  band  of  religious  women  during  the  early  years  of 
the  house  of  St.  Damian.3  Between  August,  1218,  and  July, 

1  Hence  the  theory  has  been  held  that  the  whole  Order  of  St.  Clare  was  in  reality 
a  branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Hugoline  Rule  of 
1218-19  these  words  occur  :  “  Regulam  B.  Benedicti  vobis  concedimus  observandam,” 
but  this  was  probably  merely  a  formality  of  expression  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  against  the  foundation  of  any  new  Order. 
Agnes  of  Bohemia,  foundress  of  the  house  of  Damianite  nuns  at  Prague  and  friend  of 
St.  Clare,  wrote  to  Innocent  IV  enquiring  of  the  rights  of  the  situation,  and  in  fear 
that  she  might  be  committing  a  serious  error  in  living  under  two  Rules.  In  a  bull 
dated  13  Nov.,  1243  [Bull.  Fran.,  I,  p.  315],  the  Pope  tells  her  to  put  her  fears  aside; 
she  is  not  committed  to  obedience  to  the  Benedictine  Rule  “  nisi  ad  obedientiam, 
abdicationem  proprii,  ac  perpetuam  castitatem,  quae  sub  alia  cuius  libet  Religionis 
existunt.”  The  controversy  raised  by  this  Benedictine  theory  has  continued  from  the 
late  sixteenth  century  until  to-day.  The  subtleties  of  the  various  arguments  cannot 
be  gone  into  here.  They  are  fully  dealt  with  by  P.  Livarius  Oliger  in  his  invaluable 
article  “  De  origine  regularum  O.  S.  Clarae  ”  in  Archivum  Franciscanum  Historicum 
(A.F.H.),  V,  p.  181  ff.  Dr.  Steon  in  his  introduction  to  Two  Franciscan  Rules , 
E.E.T.S.,  O.S.,  148,  p.  66,  gives  an  easily  accessible  account  of  the  most  important 
evidence  in  the  case.  His  conclusion  is  in  favour  of  the  Benedictine  claims. 

2  The  best  general  account  of  the  history  of  the  Claresses  throughout  Europe  is 
by  E.  Wauer,  Entstehung  und  Ausbreitung  des  Klarissenordens,  but  it  is  extremely 
inaccurate  for  the  English  part. 

3  In  A.F.H.,  V,  pp.  185-9,  there  is  a  full  account  by  P.  Livarius  Oliger  of  all  the 
references  to  this  “  formula  ”  which  unfortunately  has  not  survived  as  a  whole. 


1219,  a  more  definite  and  detailed  Rule  was  drawn  up  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Hugolino,  the  Protector  of  the  Order.1  In  1247  a  third 
Rule  was  drawn  up  by  Innocent  IV,2  who  wished  by  imposing 
this  on  all  houses  of  Claresses  to  make  an  end  of  those  diversities 
of  practice  which  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Order,  although  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  adopted  by  many  houses.  In  1253  St.  Clare, 
within  two  days  of  her  death,  at  last  got  her  own  way  and  the 
approval  by  Innocent  IV  of  the  Rule  which  she  herself  had 
written.3  This  was  never  intended  but  for  the  single  house  of  St. 
Damian,  and  although  it  did  spread  to  one  or  two  others,  it  was 
never  used  widely.  The  Rule  called  the  Isabella  Rule,  which 
was  approved  by  Urban  IV  in  1 263, 4  was  another  such  privileged 
constitution.  It  was  intended  exclusively  for  the  monastery  of 
Longchamp,  near  Paris,  founded  in  1255  by  B.  Isabella,  sister  of 
Louis  IX.  The  sixth  and  last  Rule  was  drawn  up  in  1263  by 
Urban  IV  5  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Order,  and  was  adopted 
universally  by  all  Claresses,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
branch  of  the  Order  which  followed  the  Isabella  Rule,  and  whose 
members  were  called  Minoresses.6 

The  three  main  questions  of  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  Order  relate  to  the  poverty  of  the  nuns,  their  enclosure, 
and  their  relations  with  the  Friars  Minor.  It  will  be  convenient, 
then,  to  trace  each  of  these  main  threads  from  the  ideal  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  foundress  through  each  of  the  six  Rules  which  have 
been  enumerated,  and  which  claimed  to  carry  on  St.  Clare’s 
tradition.  In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  rational  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  development  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have 
changed  the  very  essence  of  the  Order. 

Taking  first  as  most  important  the  question  of  poverty,  it  is 
certain,  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful  about  St.  Clare,  that  she 
had  as  deep  a  passion  for  Holy  Poverty  as  had  St.  Francis  him¬ 
self.  She  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  who  were 

1  Bullarium  Franciscanum  ( B.F. ),  I,  p.  263.  2  Ibid.,  p.  476. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  671:  more  accurately  in  Seraphiccs  Legislationis  Textus  Originates, 
Quaracchi,  1897,  pp.  49-75. 

4  A  first  version  of  this  Rule  was  approved  by  Alexander  IV  in  1259 ;  it  is 
printed  in  the  Supplement  to  Sbaralea’s  B.F.,  p.  122.  It  was  slightly  altered,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Urban  IV  in  1263  ( B.F. ,  II,  p.  477). 

5  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

6  This  Isabella  Rule  was  the  Rule  adopted  by  the  English  houses.  It  was  granted 
to  the  London  and  Waterbeach  houses  by  papal  bull  in  1296  (Ibid.,  IV,  p.  385). 
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capable  of  understanding  his  ideal.  She  had  the  same  power  of 
appreciating  an  utterly  unpractical  view  of  life,  of  setting  up  a 
standard  whose  very  virtue  was  that  it  was  too  hard  for  human 
nature  ;  her  religion  had  the  same  supreme  virtue  of  immodera¬ 
tion.  Poverty  then  was  to  be  the  first  essential  of  her  Order,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  her  lifetime  at  St.  Damian 
absolute  poverty  was  perfectly  practised  there.  Thomas  of 
Celano  in  his  Legenda  Sancte  Clare  gives  continual  proof  of  this 
“  She  permitted  her  Sisters  to  possess  nothing  and  to  receive  only 
the  bare  necessities  of  food  and  clothing.”  1  Although  the  exact 
words  of  the  early  formula  vitce  have  not  survived,  it  certainly 
dealt  chiefly  with  poverty  ;  it  is  referred  to  by  Innocent  IV  as 
“  the  rule  of  life  and  method  of  holy  unity  and  lofty  poverty 
which  the  Blessed  Francis  gave  to  you  for  your  observance  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  writing.”  2  St.  Clare’s  ideal  of  poverty 
was  not,  moreover,  limited  to  individual  poverty  ;  she  wished 
that  each  of  her  Sisters  on  entering  the  Order  should  sell  all  she 
had  and  give  to  the  poor,3  but  she  went  beyond  this.  In  her 
Rule  she  begs  all  the  Abbesses  who  succeed  her  and  all  Sisters 
“  diligently  to  observe  that  they  neither  receive  nor  hold  posses¬ 
sions  or  property,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  hold  so  much  land,  however,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
decency  and  seclusion  of  the  Monastery,  but  it  shall  be  cultivated 
only  as  a  garden  for  the  needs  of  the  Sisters.”  4  In  the  ideal  of 
St.  Clare  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual  Sister  was  to 
be  poor. 

On  the  question  of  the  observance  of  enclosure  at  St.  Damian 
there  is  rather  more  uncertainty.  M.  Sabatier  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  early  Sisters  were  not  a  contemplative  Order  at 
all  but  lived  ,by  the  work  of  their  own  hands  in  various  hos- 
pitiis }  The  entire  absence  of  evidence  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  history  of  the  Order  makes  it  impossible  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  but  at  least  it  can  be  proved 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Legenda  (written  about  1253-60)  that 

1  Legenda,  ed.  Pennacchi,  p.  21.  2B.F.,  I,  p.  476. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  671,  Rule  of  St.  Clare,  Chap.  II.  4  Ibid.,  Chap.  VI  ( loc .  cit.). 

5  Sabatier,  in  his  edition  of  the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  p.  296,  argues  thus  on 
the  evidence  of  a  letter  of  Jacques  de  Vitry  (1216) :  “  Mulieres  vero  in  diversis 
hospitiis  simul  commorantur,  nihil  accipiunt  sed  de  labore  manuum  vivunt.” 
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in  later  years  at  any  rate  enclosure  was  adopted  not  merely  of 
necessity,  but  of  choice.  The  central  purpose  and  aim  of  the  life 
at  St.  Damian  was  the  worship  of  God  and  to  this  end  the  world 
had  to  be  left  behind.  In  the  Legenda  St.  Clare  is  spoken  of 
as  clausa  inanens}  “She  taught  her  Sisters  to  forget  their 
families,  their  homes  and  their  country,  that  they  might  please 
Christ”2 :  complete  detachment  was  essential  to  the  religious  life 
which  they  were  to  follow,  and  to  achieve  this  the  Sisters  needed 
to  be  defended  from  distraction  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  en¬ 
closure.  Thus  according  to  St.  Clare’s  Rule  no  postulant  after 
entering  the  monastery  might  leave  it  except  for  some  “  useful, 
manifest,  and  laudable  ”  reason  ;  a  doorkeeper  of  mature  and  dis¬ 
creet  habits  was  to  be  appointed  to  see  that  none  entered  except 
for  necessary  work  in  the  monastery  without  the  permission  of 
the  Pope  or  the  Cardinal  Protector.3  Every  detail  was  arranged 
to  secure  complete  separation  from  the  world.  Even  the  manual 
work  which  the  Sisters  were  given  to  do  was  intended  primarily 
to  increase  their  desire  for  prayer  by  giving  a  healthy  outlet  for 
their  physical  energy.  In  her  Rule  St.  Clare  urged  the  Sisters 
“  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  grace  to  labour,  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  some  handicraft  .  .  .  but  in  such  wise  .  .  .  that 
they  quench  not  the  spirit  of  holy  prayer  and  devotion  to  which 
all  temporal  things  should  be  subservient.”4 

If  the  two  facts  of  the  enclosure  and  absolute  poverty  of  the 
early  Claresses  are  taken  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  it  is  at 
once  clear  that  in  the  long  run  they  must  have  proved  incompat¬ 
ible.  If  the  nuns  were  to  hold  no  property  they  must  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  chance  alms,  yet  their  Rule  of  enclosure  forbade  them 
leaving  the  convent  in  order  to  collect  such  alms.  A  way 
out  of  this  difficulty  was  found  in  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Friars  Minor.  The  house  of  St.  Damian  had  two  chaplains  from 
the  First  Order  of  St.  Francis  allotted  to  it  for  the  spiritual  con¬ 
solation  of  the  Sisters  and  two  lay  brothers  who  were  responsible 
for  collecting  alms  for  their  bodily  sustenance.5  St.  Francis 

1  Legenda  Sanctce  Clares ,  ed.  Pennacchi,  p.  18.  2 Ibid.,  p.  49. 

I,  p.  671,  Chap.  II  and  Chap.  XI.  *Ibid.,  Chap.  VII. 

5  In  her  Rule  St.  Clare  begs  the  friars  to  provide  such  officials  “  even  as  we 
have  always  had  through  the  courtesy  of  the  said  brethren.”  B.F.,  I,  p.  671, 
Chap.  XII. 
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himself  was  evidently  anxious  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
continue.  In  her  Rule  St.  Clare  quotes  from  the  formula  vita , 
where  St.  Francis  promised  “  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  my  successors,  ever  to  have  for  you  the  same  diligent  care  and 
special  solicitude  which  I  have  for  the  brethren.  ” 1  In  the 
Legenda ,  too,  there  is  evidence  that  this  close  connection  between 
the  two  Orders  was  the  ordinary  custom  at  St.  Damian.2 

Of  these  three  main  questions  of  poverty,  enclosure,  and  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Friars  Minor  whose  practice  at  the  mother-house 
has  been  briefly  described,  only  one  remained  unaltered  in  the 
six  successive  Rules  which  are  the  milestones  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Order.  Enclosure  was  enforced  by  St.  Clare,  and  in  each 
Rule  the  same  practice  was  insisted  upon.  On  the  question  of 
poverty,  however,  there  is  a  startling  difference  between  the  early 
practice  and  the  later  developments.  The  Hugoline  Rule  of 
1219  makes  no  single  reference  to  the  duty  of  poverty  except  in 
the  ordinary  three-fold  vow.  The  Rule  of  1247,  and  the  two 
Rules  of  1263,  all  grant  the  Sisters  the  right  to  hold  property 
in  common  and  to  employ  a  proctor  for  its  administration.  Ex¬ 
cept  then  for  those  few  houses  which  followed  the  practice  of 
St.  Clare,  the  Damianites  (as  they  were  called  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  St.  Clare),  or  Claresses,  were  no  more  poor  than  any 
ordinary  Benedictine  nuns.  They  were  bound  to  no  further 
poverty  than  that  which  was  involved  in  the  universal  three-fold 
vow  of  religion. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the  relations  with  the  Friars  Minor 
the  various  Rules  show  a  change  from  the  earlier  practice  and  a 
variety  among  themselves.  The  Hugoline  Rule  puts  the  care  of 
the  Order  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Cardinal  Protector  and  in  this 
is  followed  by  the  Urbanist  Rule  of  1263.  The  Rule  of  Innocent 
IV  (1247)  commits  the  government  of  the  Order  to  the  General 
and  Provincial  Ministers  of  the  O.F.M.,  and  in  this  is  followed  by 
the  Isabella  Rule  of  1263. 

Having  followed  the  development  of  these  three  main  threads 
from  the  earliest  time  of  Sh  Clare  through  the  successive  Rules, 

I,  p.  671,  Chap.  VI. 

2  Legenda,  ed.  Pennacchi,  p.  52.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  fratres  elee- 
tnosynarii  and  the  friars  who  had  care  of  their  spiritual  affairs. 
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it  remains  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  very  wide  changes 
which  are  revealed  in  the  process.  That  the  Order,  within  fifty 
years  of  its  foundation,  should  have  lost  all  sight  of  real  Franciscan 
poverty,  is  a  startling  fact,  and  unless  some  explanation  can  be 
found  will  merely  be  another,  and  superfluous,  proof  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature.  But  fortunately  there  is  a  way  of  escape 
from  this  conclusion.  The  Order  of  St.  Clare,  like  many 
other  institutions,  was  less  simple  in  origin  than  in  development ; 
at  its  start,  that  is  to  say,  it  embraced  many  divergent  elements 
and  only  time  was  to  show  which  were  incompatible.  When,  for 
instance,  the  numbers  of  Claresses  were  so  small  that  a  few  fratres 
eleeniosy7iarii  were  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  material  needs,  it 
did  not  appear  that  to  live  a  life  of  poverty  the  Sisters  must  either 
enter  the  world  to  search  for  their  own  bread,  and  so  abandon 
contemplation,  or  subdue  a  large  proportion  of  the  friars  into 
mere  attendants  on  their  material  necessities.  The  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  poverty  and  contemplation  was  not  at  first  plain.  By  1 2 19, 
however,  Cardinal  Hugolino  had  grasped  the  situation,  and  it  was 
probably  with  the  consent  of  St.  Francis  himself,  that,  in  his  Rule, 
he  chose  to  leave  the  question  of  poverty  to  the  free  will  of  each 
house,  but  to  safeguard  contemplation  by  enforcing  enclosure. 

The  three  Orders  of  St.  Francis  each  chose  to  emphasise  a 
different  element  in  the  gospel  of  their  founder ;  that  the  Second 
Order  chose  the  contemplative  element  and  so  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  real  poverty  is  not  proof  of  the  failure  of  their  Franciscanism  ; 
it  merely  proves  how  the  art  of  selection  of  interests  is  as  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  community  as  it  is  to  an  individual. 

The  varieties  in  the  successive  Rules  as  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Claresses  and  the  Friars  can  be  explained  in  a  more 
practical  way.  While  the  house  at  St.  Damian  might  expect 
special  privileges  from  the  very  fact  of  its  priority,  it  is  only 
natural  that  other  houses  of  the  Order  would  not  find  it  easy  to 
secure  the  permanent  help  of  the  friars  with  their  habitual  love 
of  freedom  and  of  wandering.  Thus  from  1227,1  when  Gregory 
IX  committed  the  care  of  the  Claresses  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Friars  Minor,  a  struggle  continued,  the  friars  always  trying  to 


1  B.F.,  I,  p.  36b. 
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escape  their  responsibility  towards  the  Sisters,  the  Sisters  trying 
to  tie  them  down  to  it ;  the  varieties  in  the  Rules  mark  the  tem¬ 
porary  success  in  the  struggle  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

By  the  time  that  the  Second  Order  came  to  England, 
two  Rules  alone  remained  in  force  over  it,  the  Isabella  Rule 
and  the  Urbanist  Rule.  The  former  was  adopted  by  the 
monastery  of  Longchamp  near  Paris  ;  by  special  licence  a  few 
other  houses  were  allowed  to  use  it,  and  amongst  these  few  were 
all  the  houses  in  England.1  The  latter  Rule  drawn  up  by 
Urban  IV  was  intended  for,  and  actually  adopted  by,  all  the 
other  houses  of  Claresses  in  Europe.  The  only  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  Rules  is  that  in  the  Isabella  Rule  friars 
are  to  act  as  the  Confessors,  Chaplains,  and  Visitors  of  the 
Sisters,  and  in  the  Urbanist  Rule  everything  is  directed  towards 
severing  the  connection  between  the  Pdrst  and  Second  Orders. 
Urban  IV  in  fact  was  willing  to  grant  for  a  single  house  and  its 
few  daughter  houses,  and  at  the  request  of  the  sister  of  St.  Louis, 
a  favour  from  which,  in  the  very  same  year,  he  was  definitely 
excluding  all  other  houses  of  the  Order.2 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  difference  is  followed  out 
even  in  the  name  given  to  those  who  followed  the  Isabella  Rule, 
and  which  is  thus  symbolic  of  their  privileged  position.  At  the 
special  request  of  Louis  IX  it  is  granted  that  they  shall  be  called 
“  Sorores  Minores.”  Those  who  follow  the  Urbanist  Rule,  how¬ 
ever,  were  given  “  by  the  advice  of  our  brethren  .  .  .  the  name 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.” 3  Even  in  name  the  Longchamp 
monastery  and  its  daughter  houses  were  to  be  allowed  a  closer 
connection  with  the  “  Fratres  Minores  ”  than  the  rest  of  the 
Order.4 

1  B.F. ,  IV,  p.  385  ;  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  68. 

2  The  whole  question  of  the  early  development  of  the  Rule  and  in  particular  of 
this  controversy,  is  dealt  with  exhaustively  by  P.  Livarius  Oliger,  O.F.M.,  in  A.F.H. , 
V,  p.  181,  etc.,  article  “  De  origine  regularum  O.  S.  Clarae  ” 

3  Thus  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  the  followers  of  the  Urbanist  Rule  (often  known 
as  Urbanists)  as  Clares  or  Claresses,  and  the  followers  of  the  Isabella  Rule  as 
Minoresses.  S ez  Analecta  Fran.,  Ill,  p.  370;  Chron.  XXIV  Generalium  O.F.M ., 
“  Eodem  anno  idem  dom.  Papa  misit  sub  bulla  sua  quandam  regulam,  sub  qua 
viverent  sorores  monasterii  de  Longocampo,  Paris,  dioec.  .  .  .  Quae  sorores  dicuntur 
proprie  Minorissas.” 

4  The  only  other  differences  between  the  two  Rules  are  : — 

(i)  The  Isabella  Rule  ordered  that  the  long  winter  fast  (which  continued  till 
Easter)  should  begin  on  4  October  (the  Feast  of  St.  Francis)  ;  the 
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Even  a  Pope,  however,  finds  it  difficult  to  “  legislate  for 
posterity  ”  and  to  limit  the  application  of  a  privilege  which  has 
once  been  granted.  By  the  time  that  the  first  Minoresses  had 
settled  in  England,  their  position  was,  in  actual  fact,  no  more 
privileged  than  that  of  those  Claresses  who  followed  the  ordinary 
Urbanist  Rule.  A  difference  in  name  remained  to  be  their  only 
distinction.  The  practical  explanation  of  this  change  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Order  it  became 
impossible  for  a  single  Cardinal  Protector  to  cope  with  the 
whole  responsibility  of  its  Government.  The  unwilling  friars 
therefore  were  again  forced  by  a  bull  of  Boniface  VIII,  issued  in 
1296,1  to  take  up  the  duties  which  for  so  long  they  had  struggled 
to  avoid,  and  to  undertake  the  visitation,  care,  and  control  of  their 
sister  Order. 


Urbanist  Rule  ordered  the  fast  to  begin  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  B.V.M.  (8  Sept.). 

(ii)  According  to  the  Isabella  Rule  the  Sisters  were  to  make  their  communion 
twice  a  month,  in  Advent  and  Lent,  if  they  wished,  every  Sunday.  The 
Urbanist  Rule  allowed  for  this  only  nine  times  a  year. 

The  Isabella  Rule  alone  contains  a  curious  clause  by  which  the  visitor,  after  im¬ 
posing  penance  and  completing  his  visitation,  was  to  burn,  before  the  assembled  con¬ 
vent,  all  evidence  as  to  his  discoveries.  This  clause  must  have  been  more  popular 
amongst  the  nuns  themselves  than  it  is  among  students  of  their  history  to-day. 

1  B.F.,  IV,  p.  396.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV,  of  12  July, 
1246  [ibid.,  I,  p.  420].  Similar  confirmations  were  made  in  1317  [ B.F. ,  Vol.  V, 
p.  126]  and  in  1343  [ibid.,  VI,  p.  134].  Letters  were  sent  out  by  the  Card.  Protector 
of  the  O.F.M.  and  O.S.C.  explaining  to  the  Ministers  O.F.M.  the  nature  of  their  duties 
towards  the  O.S.C.  in  1297,  I3°7>  I37°>  and  1390.  P.  Benvenuto  Bughetti  in  A.F.H., 
XIII  (1920),  p.  8g,  etc.  (“  De  regimine  Clarissarum  saec.  XIV  ”),  gives  the  text  of  the 
first  three  of  these  letters  and  deals  authoritatively  with  the  whole  subject.  The  letter 
of  1370  (the  “  Constitutions  of  Philip,  Card.  Protector  ”)  is  given  in  full  in  Wadding, 
Annales  Minorum,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  597,  and  that  of  1390  in  Wadding,  IX,  p.  566. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSES. 

IN  thirteenth  century  England  enthusiasm  for  the  First  Order  of 
St.  Francis  was  dimly  echoed  by  a  movement  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Second  Order.  Although  the  two  earliest 
foundations  of  Minoresses  were  not  actually  made  until  1293-94, 
interest  in  Franciscan  women  had  shown  itself  considerably  earlier 
than  this,  and  an  advance  guard  of  the  Order  had  already  made 
its  appearance. 

The  first  Franciscan  women  in  England  were  more  in  the 
tradition  of  the  primitive  Brothers  and  of  the  Fraticelli  than  of 
the  regular  nuns  of  St.  Damian,  since  the  latter  were  already 
bound  by  the  Rule  of  1219  to  strict  enclosure.  The  earliest 
reference  to  these  women  occurs  in  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV  dated 
1250  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  England  ;  it  warns  them 
against  certain  women,  “  interius  oneratce  peccatis ,  foris  tamen 
sanctitatis,”  who  wander  about  under  the  name  of  Sisters  Minor, 
and  he  orders  them  not  to  allow  such  women  to  build  houses 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Provincial  Minister  of  the 
O.F.M.1  In  a  bull  of  1241  addressed  to  all  archbishops  and 
bishops,  such  wandering  women  are  forbidden  the  privileges  and 
habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Damian  “  for  they  are  not  of  it,  being 
not  enclosed.”  2  In  1250  the  bishops  of  Italy  received  a  similar 
bull,3  as  did  also  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca.4  It  is  clear  then  that 
in  other  places  besides  England  this  unauthorised  movement 
amongst  women  was  on  foot.  One  other  reference  shows  that 
although  the  Pope  might  frown  on  such  wandering  women,  they 

1  Register  of  Abp.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  93;  reference  given  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Little  in  E.H.R.,  XXII  (1907),  p.  616. 

2  B.F.,  I,  p.  290.  3  Ibid.,  p.  541. 
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4  Ibid.,  p.  556. 


were  regarded  with  admiration  and  approval  by  others  who  saw 
them  in  a  nearer  perspective.  An  enthusiastic  account  is  given 
by  Roger  of  Wendover1  of  the  life  of  one  of  such  women  ;  the 
fact  that  she  lived  “  in  finibus  Burgundies  ”  does  little  to  alter 
the  value  of  his  description.  He  tells  how  this  woman  deserted 
her  wealthy  home  where  already  she  had  been  assigned  in  marriage 
to  a  youth  of  noble  family,  and  escaped  to  the  society  of  certain 
Friars  Minor  where  she  chose  poverty,  and  for  many  years  studied 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  in  cities  and  castles,  and  particularly 
to  the  female  sex.  Roger  of  Wendover  indeed  gives  the  story  of 
a  woman  living  exactly  the  kind  of  life  which  imagination  fondly 
pictures  for  St.  Clare,  but  which  is  in  reality  far  from  the  truth. 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
danger  of  a  division,  such  as  had  already  played  havoc  in  the 
First  Order,  threatened  also  the  Second  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  female  frailty,  however,  smothered  the 
undisciplined  idealism  of  Franciscan  women,  and  in  so  doings 
saved  the  unity  of  the  Order.  Beyond  these  scanty  references  no 
further  evidence  of  this  unauthorised  development  has  survived. 
In  England  the  Second  Order  henceforth  is  entirely  regular  ; 
enclosure  is  accepted,  property  is  welcomed,  and  the  many  papal 
privileges  which  are  received  by  each  house  are  evidence  that  the 
Order  had  now  won  the  entire  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The  town  which  can  claim  to  have  been  the  first  in  England 
to  shelter  women  of  the  Second  Order  is  Northampton.  In  1252 
there  was  a  community  of  five  “  Sorores  Minores  ”  in  that  city 
whom  Henry  III  ordered  the  sheriff  to  provide  with  five  tunics 
of  russet.2  This  gift  is  repeated  seven  times  within  the  next 
twenty* years,  but  no  other  evidence  of  any  kind  relating  to  this 
house  has  survived.  Moreover,  though  in  1252  they  are  spoken 
of  as  “  Sorores  Minores,”  at  other  times  they  are  called  “  Sisters 
of  Penitence,”  “Sisters  of  God’s  house,”  “  Poor  Sisters,”  “Sisters 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,”  and  “Sisters  of  the  King’s  house  of 
St.  Mary  ”  ;  our  knowledge  of  them,  therefore,  is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  scanty  but  tantalises  us  also  by  its  vagueness. 

1  Roger  of  Wendover  (R.S.),  II,  p.  290. 

2  Lib.  Rolls,  36  Hen.  Ill,  m.  2. 


One  thing  appears  certain  however :  the  five  Sisters  so 
frequently  referred  to  were  at  any  rate  not  of  the  wandering 
variety  against  which  the  bull  of  1250  had  been  issued,  and  with 
this  amount  of  knowledge  we  must  apparently  remain  content.1 

Before  turning  to  the  foundations  which  actually  materialised 
and  whose  span  of  life  was  not  a  mere  score  of  years,  one 
attempted  foundation  must  be  mentioned  which,  although  it  had 
the  benefits  of  a  papal  bull  to  legitimise  it,  was  unfortunately 
still-born.  In  1286  2  John  de  Vescy,  Lord  of  Alnwick,  received 
papal  licence  to  buy  a  house  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  the  Friars  of  the  Penance  of  Jesus  Christ 2  and 
to  establish  there  a  convent  of  “Sisters  of  St.  Clare.”  John  de 
Vescy  died  in  1289,4  and  considering  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  foundation  of  a  convent  often  spread,  it  may  well  have 
been  that  death  prevented  the  completion  of  his  plans.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  may  have  been,  no  further  reference  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  house  in  this  district  is  found,  and  in  1306  5  the  same 
building,  in  which  an  establishment  of  Sisters  had  been  licensed, 
is  referred  to  as  having  been  abandoned,  and  for  seven  years 
occupied  by  other  friars.  That  this  foundation  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  does  not,  however,  weaken  the  proof  it  gives  that  the  notion 
of  founding  houses  of  this  Order  was  by  this  time  in  the  air — an 
everyday  idea  that  might  be  adopted  by  anyone  with  pious  in¬ 
tentions. 

It  is  then  as  the  practical  culmination  of  earlier  efforts  and 
not  as  the  product  of  sudden  impulse  that  the  first  actual  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Order  of  Minoresses  in  England  must  be  regarded. 
These  first  foundations  were  made  at  “  a  plot  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph’s  without  Aldgate,  London,”  and  at 
Waterbeach,  a  parish  lying  some  seven  miles  north-east  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  first  reference  to  these  new  homes  of  the  Order  occurs  in 

1  The  existence  of  this  community  is  noticed  by  R.  M.  Serjeantson  in  Northants 
Natural  Hist.  Soc.  and  Field  Club ,  vol.  XV,  No.  124  (Dec.  1910),  where  the  evidence 
referred  to  above  is  given  at  length.  Mr.  Little,  in  E.H.R.  XXII  (1907),  p.  616,  refers 
more  briefly  to  these  Sisters. 

2  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  I,  p.  490. 

3  Their  Order  had  been  forbidden  to  take  new  novices  in  1274  and  so  gradually 
died  out.  They  are  known  also  as  Friars  of  the  Sack. 

4  D.N.B. ,  art.  on  John  de  Vescy.  5  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  II,  p.  20. 
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1 28 1,  and  consists  of  a  papal  grant  of  relaxation  of  ioo  days  of 
enjoined  penance  to  those  who  visit  for  prayer  “  the  church  of  the 
enclosed  Sisters  without  the  walls  of  London,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Clare,”  and  the  church  of  the  same  Order  at  Waterbeach.1 
In  actual  fact,  however,  as  will  be  described  later,  the  Sisters 
were  not  established  in  these  two  houses  until  1293-24.  A  key 
to  the  apparent  contradiction  involved  in  this  premature  refer¬ 
ence  can  be  found  in  an  entry  in  the  Charter  Roll  of  that 
same  year  1281. 2  Under  the  date  August  1st  Denise  de  Mun- 
chensey,  the  foundress-to-be  of  the  house  of  Minoresses  at  Water- 
beach,  received  permission  from  the  King  to  grant  her  manor  3  at 
Waterbeach  “  to  religious  men  or  to  found  there  a  house  of 
religious.”  Taking  these  two  scraps  of  evidence  together  it  seems 
probable  that  Denise,  whom  the  records  show  as  an  eminently 
capable  and  far-sighted  woman,  having  determined  as  early  as 
1281  to  found  a  house  of  Minoresses  at  Waterbeach,  hastily  set 
to  work  to  gain  the  papal  blessing  on  her  project,  although 
thirteen  years  were  to  pass  before  it  was  to  materialise.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  guess  that  she  was  so  much  aware  of  con¬ 
temporary  religious  movements  as  to  know  of  the  threatened  split 
in  the  Order  that  she  was  about  to  patronise,  it  is  all  the  more 
natural  that  Denise  de  Munchensey  should  have  made  her  position 
at  once  safe  by  invoking  papal  blessing. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  premature  reference 
to  the  house  “without  the  walls  of  London,”  since  the  site  was 
only  given  in  June,  1293,  by  Master  Thomas  de  Bredstrete.4  It 
was  perhaps  at  first  the  ambition  of  Denise  to  found  this  house 
herself  as  well  as  the  one  at  Waterbeach,  and  although  in  fact  she 
had  to  leave  half  her  project  to  be  carried  out  by  others,  she  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  gain  papal  approval  for  it. 

The  significance  of  the  bull  of  1281  then  is  not  that  it  casts 
doubt  on  the  date  1293-94  as  the  date  of  the  first  foundations  ;  its 
true  significance  is  that,  like  the  attempted  foundation  at  Newcastle, 

1  B.F.,  III,  p.  471. 

2  Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  II,  p.  254. 

3  Until  1281  Denise  de  Munchensey  held  this  manor  of  Richard  le  Botiller  by 
the  service  of  a  rose  yearly.  In  that  year  she  received  it  directly  of  the  King. 
C.P.R.  (1277-81),  p.  453. 

4C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  24. 
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it  proves  how  deep-rooted  and  slow  to  appear  was  the  plant 
which  produced  its  fruits  in  1 293-94. 1 

In  date  the  two  first  actual  foundations  of  the  Order  of 
Minoresses  in  England  for  which  these  long-planned  preparations 
had  been  made  are  practically  contemporaneous.  In  June,  1293, 
the  nuns  of  the  Order  are  spoken  of  as  “  about  to  be  brought  into 
England”  to  the  London  house;2  in  August,  1294,  they  are 
already  established  there.3  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters 
at  Waterbeach  can  be  given  more  particularly,  since,  fortunately 
for  us,  Barnwell  Priory  lay  so  close  to  the  new  monastery  ot 
Waterbeach  that  the  jealousy  of  the  canons  there  urged  them  to 
watch  and  note  down  minutely  the  details  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Sisters.  In  an  entry  in  the  Barnwell  Liber  Memorandorum  it  is 
stated  that,  at  Ascension-tide  in  1294,  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  came  from  France  to  the  church  and  many  other 
buildings  which  Denise  de  Munchensey  had  been  preparing  for 
them  for  the  last  year  at  Waterbeach.4 

Having  examined  the  date  of  the  first  foundations,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  individual  foundresses  to  find,  if 
possible,  in  their  circumstances  and  personalities  some  hint  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  benefactions. 

Denise  de  Munchensey  was  the  foundress  of  the  house  at 
Waterbeach  and  she  was  also,  as  has  been  shown,  probably  the 
initiator  of  the  whole  English  branch  of  the  Minoresses.  It  is 
then  very  tantalising  that,  in  the  details  of  her  life  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  trace,  no  obvious  explanation  of  her  connection 
with  the  Minoresses,  nor  any  clear  incentive  to  her  action  can  be 
found.  Denise  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  particularly 
pious  family,5  and  her  life  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  many 

1  In  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  compiled  in  1291  (p.  247),  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  church  ot  Hartington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  archdeaconry  of 
Derby,  as  belonging  to  the  London  Minoresses.  The  advowson  of  this  church  was 
granted  to  them  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby,  in  1295  ( C.P.R. ,  1292-1301, 
p.  170),  so  that  the  reference  is  evidently  made  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  also  stated  in 
a  note  (p.  311)  that  a  portion  of  the  chapel  of  Tutbury  (parish  of  Leeke,  deanery  of 
Bingham,  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham,  diocese  of  York)  was  held  by  the  same  nuns 
ut  collector  dicit ;  but  careful  investigation  seems  to  prove  that  the  collector 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Minoresses  had  no  connection  with  this  place. 

2  C.P.R. ,  1292-1301,  p.  24.  3  Ibid. ,  p.  86. 

4  Lib.  Memorandorum ,  edited  J.  W.  Clark,  p.  214. 

5  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  de  Anesty,  and  married  as  her  first 
husband  Walter  de  Langton  [C.C.i?.  (1231-34),  pp.  91  and  508]. 
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secular  interests  and  responsibilities.  Her  second  husband, 
Warine  de  Munchensey,  died  whilst  she  was  still  young — at  any 
rate  she  lived  for  another  fifty  years  after  his  death  in  125  5. 1 
In  that  same  year  the  King  granted  her  marriage  to  Guy  de 
Rochefort,2  and  an  entry  in  the  Patent  Roll  of  1257  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  grant  seems  to  give  the  key  to  the  character  of 
Denise ;  for  a  fine  of  200  marks  the  first  grant  is  cancelled,  and 

Denise  wins  the  right  to  marry  whom  she  may  please  of  the 

* 

King’s  allegiance.3  Each  glimpse  of  her  which  the  records  afford 
strengthens  the  impression  of  independence  and  self-assurance 
which  is  given  by  this  incident.  Her  independence  was  perhaps 
learnt  in  a  hard  school ;  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
Warine  de  Munchensey  for  ill-treating  his  wife,4  and  although  the 
charge  was  said  to  be  unjust  and  was  not  proved,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  man’s  behaviour  can  be  extremely  unpleasant  and  yet  be 
outside  the  scope  of  the  lawyer’s  definition  of  cruelty.  In  other 
family  affairs  besides  her  relations  with  her  husband,  Denise  de 
Munchensey  had  need  of  strength  of  will  and  purpose.  Her  son 
William  de  Munchensey  was  taken  prisoner  amongst  the  rebel 
lords  at  Kenilworth,  and  his  mother  went  bail  for  him  under 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  all  her  lands  fori  ever.5  After  slipping  in 
and  out  of  disgrace  several  times  6  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Drysllwyn  in  1289,7  but  even  then  William  de  Munchensey  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  his  mother,  for  he  left  her  the  duties 
of  an  executrix  of  his  estate  and  the  guardianship  of  his  daughter 
Denise. 


1  Flores  Historiarum  (R.S.,  95),  II,  p.  410. 

2  C.P.R .,  1247-58,  p.  420.  s  Ibid.,  p.  543. 

4Epis.  Adae  de  Marisco ;  Brewer,  Mon.  Franciscana ,  I,  p.  112. 

5 C.P.R.  (1258-66),  p.  667. 

6  In  1275  he  received  a  free  pardon  (C.P.R.,  1272-81,  p.  80),  in  1278  he  is  charged 
with  certain  robberies  and  other  trespasses  (C.C.R.,  1272-79,  p.  492),  in  1279  he  is 

pardoned  (ibid.,  p.  518),  before  1286  he  has  again  incurred  punishment  and  is  pardoned 
of  it  ( C.C.R. ,  1279-88,  p.  399). 

7  D.N.B.,  art.  William  de  Munchensey.  He  married  a  certain  Amicia  and  had 
by  her  an  only  daughter  Denise.  Amicia  was  buried  at  the  Grey  Friars,  London, 
coram  altaribus  [Kingsford,  Grey  Friars  of  London,  p.  no].  The  validity  of  this 
marriage  was  vainly  contested  by  William’s  half-sister  Joan  (daughter  of  Warine  de 
Munchensey  by  his  first  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Marshall)  and  her  ambitious 
and  grasping  husband  William  of  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  [ Rotnli  Pari.,  I, 
p.  16].  Joan  the  daughter  of  Warine  is  said  to  have  married  William  of  Valence  “  at 
the  urgent  persuasion  of  the  King,  because  of  the  richness  of  Joan’s  expected  inherit¬ 
ance.”  Flores  Historiarum  (R.S.,  95),  II,  p.  410. 
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This  grandchild  and  namesake  of  the  first  Denise  must  be 
mentioned,  since  the  repetition  of  the  name  has  led  some  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  identity  of  the  two  women.  At  her  father’s  death  in 
1287  Denise  II  can  only  have  been  a  child,  for  it  is  not  until 
1297  that  the  grandmother  is  delivered  of  her  wardship  since  the 
former  is  declared  to  be  of  full  age.1  Denise  II  had  married 
Hugh  de  Vere,2  and  in  1311  3  a  papal  licence  refers  to  her  and 
her  husband  as  “  founders  of  the  monastery  of  Waterbeach.”  4 
The  fact,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  Denise  II 
was  still  a  minor,  proves  conclusively  that  the  title  was  merely  a 
polite  euphemism. 

Denise  de  Munchensey  the  elder  was  then  the  only  member 
of  her  immediate  family  who  seems  to  have  inclined  to  pious 
deeds  ; 5 6  in  1271  she  “  went  beyond  seas,”  (l  and  may  at  that  time 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  Order  of  Minoresses,  but  beyond 
this  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  find  any  trace  of  a  con¬ 
nection  which  might  explain  her  generosity. 

The  foundress  of  the  house  without  Aldgate,  London,  was 
Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  earliest  and  most  generous 
benefactor  of  the  house  was  her  husband  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.  It  is  possible  with  Blanche 
of  Navarre,  as  it  was  not  with  Denise  of  Munchensey,  to  see  very 
strong  reasons  why  this  particular  Order  should  have  been  chosen 
out  for  special  favour  by  the  foundress.  Blanche  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  and  thus  the  niece  of 
St.  Louis  and  of  Blessed  Isabella,  foundress  of  the  whole  Order 
of  Minoresses.  This  fact  alone  might  sufficiently  explain  her 
interest  in  introducing  the  Order  into  England  ;  beyond  this  there 
was  in  her  husband’s  family  also  a  strong  tradition  of  interest  in 
the  Order.  Blanche’s  first  husband  was  Henry  le  Gros,  King  of 

1  C.C.R.  (1296-1302),  p.  47. 

2  In  1294  ( C.P.R. ,  1292-1301,  p.  71). 

3  Thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  grandmother  who  died  between  July,  1297 
(C.C.R. ,  1296-1302,  p.  47),  and  October,  1298  (C.  Fine  R.,  I,  p.  404).  She  was  a 
great  heiress,  and  died  possessed  of  lands  in  eight  counties,  chief  amongst  which  were 
those  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Kent.  Inq.  P.  Mart.,  p.  256. 

4  C.  Pap.  L.,  II,  p.  82. 

5  In  1301  as  executrix  of  her  son  William  she  granted  a  tenement  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles  to  enlarge  the  locum  fratrum  minorum.  Monumcnta. 
Franciscana ,  I,  p.  503.  Kingsford,  Grey  Friars  of  London,  p.  154. 

6  C.P.R.  (1266-72),  p.  599. 
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Navarre;  his  predecessor  and  elder  brother  Thibaut  VII  had 
shown  much  generosity  to  the  house  of  Franciscan  nuns  at 
Provins,  and  at  their  death  Thibaut  and  his  wife  had  both  been 
buried  within  the  convent  there.  Henry  le  Gros  himself  on  his 
death  in  1274  ordered  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  for  burial  to 
that  convent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  died  at 
Pamplona.1  One  other  very  significant  point  must  be  noticed  : 
the  convent  of  Provins  was  not  an  ordinary  Urbanist  house  ;  in 
1264  the  nuns  there  received  papal  permission  to  adopt  the 
Isabella  Rule.2  In  129013  Blanche  gained  papal  licence  to  enter 
that  convent  and  any  other  of  the  same  Order  in  France  or 
England,  as  often  as  and  when  she  liked.  It  was  doubtless  by 
virtue  of  this  licence  that  she  became  acquainted  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  deserts  of  the  Order  and  so  made  her  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Minoresses. 

Having  placed  the  foundresses  in  their  historical  setting  and 
having  dealt  with  the  date  of  the  first  foundations,  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  to  the  nuns  themselves.  The  evidence  of  the 
Canons  of  Barnwell,  that  it  was  from  France  that  the  first 
four  Sisters  came  to  Waterbeach,  has  already  been  referred  to.4 
It  is  fortunate  that  from  other  evidence  we  can  particularise 
further  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of  these  earliest  Minoresses.  The 
Rule  granted  to  the  London  house  and  to  the  Waterbeach  house 5 6 
is  described  as  that  which  is  followed  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Humility  of  the  B.V.M.  at  Longchamp  near  St.  Cloud,  Paris. 
This  fact  alone  makes  it  appear  probable  that  Longchamp  was 
the  mother  house  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Order.  In  the 
case  of  Waterbeach  this  probability  is  changed  into  a  certainty, 
when  it  is  found  that  in  the  list  of  abbesses  of  Longchamp  the 
name  “Jeanne  I  de  Nevers”  occurs  under  the  dates  March,  1289, 
to  April,  1 294.°  There  are  several  references  7  to  show  that  the 
first  abbess  of  Waterbeach  was  Joan  de  Nevers,  and  it  would  be 

1  F.  Bourquelot,  Histoire  de  Provins,  p.  218,  etc. 

2  B.F.,  Epitome  (Eubel),  No.  1196. 

3  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  206.  4  See  above,  p.  14. 

5  The  bull  granting  this  Rule  is  dated  13  March,  1296  ( B.F. ,  IV,  p.  385) ;  a 

fourteenth  century  copy  of  this  bull  made  by  John  of  Wales,  a  public  notary,  is  found 
in  Exch.  K.R.,  Eccles.,  fa  (P.R.O.). 

6  Gaston  Duchesne,  Histoire  de  Vabbaye  royale  de  Longchamp,  p.  120. 

7e.g.  C.  Chart.  Rolls,  III,  p.  373. 
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folly  not  to  identify  the  two  Joans  as  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  coincidence  in  date  is  remarkably  exact,  and  it  can  be  taken 
as  a  certainty  that  the  first  four  Sisters  came  to  Waterbeach  from 
Longchamp,  and  that  one  of  them,  who  had  lately  been  abbess 
there,  resigned  the  office  in  April  1294,  to  take  it  up  again 
“  about  Ascension-tide  ”  of  the  same  year,  that  is  about  May  27, 
at  Waterbeach. 

The  third  house  of  the  Order  of  Minoresses  in  England  was 
founded  at  Denny,  a  manor  within  a  mile  of  Waterbeach.  It 
rose  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor,  so  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  watch  only  the  growth  of  this  new  house  at 
Denny,  but  also  the  decline  of  the  old  one  at  Waterbeach.  The 
ground  will  be  best  cleared,  however,  for  an  investigation  of  this 
double  process  if  attention  be  first  turned  to  the  foundress  of  the 
new  house,  Mary  de  St.  Pol,  widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.1 

As  soon  as  the  family  and  origin  of  Mary  de  St.  Pol  are 
examined,  the  first  sign  of  a  phenomenon  which  remains  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Order  is  found  ;  throughout 
the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  their  existence  the  English 
Minoresses  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  successive  members  of  the 
same  families  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  To  this  rule  the 
foundress  of  Denny  sets  a  precedent,  for  she  was  connected  by 
blood  or  by  marriage  with  the  foundresses  of  the  London  and  of 
the  Waterbeach  houses.  To  avoid  a  labyrinthine  genealogical 
description,2  the  facts  of  which  are  given  far  more  distinctly  in 
the  appended  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mary  de  St.  Pol 
was  the  grand-niece  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Blanche 
of  Navarre.  On  the  other  side,  her  husband,  Aymer  de  Valence, 
was  the  grandson  of  Warine  de  Munchensey  and  his  first  wife 
Joan,  and  incidentally  heir  of  the  wide  estates  of  Denise  the 
younger,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Vere,  who  had  died  childless.3  This 
family  connection  through  her  husband  is  probably  the  factor 

1  Mary  de  St.  Pol  was  also  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
she  admonished  the  fellows  there  to  give  their  best  counsel  and  aid  to  the  abbess  and 
Sisters  of  Denny  [Mullinger’s  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ,  I,  p.  238]. 

2  All  the  genealogies  traced  in  this  thesis  are  worked  out  from  G.  E.  C.’s  Com¬ 
plete  Peerage  (ed.  1887-98).  See  Appendix  III. 

3  C.C.R.  (1313-18),  p.  56. 
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to  which  Mary  de  St.  Pol's  solicitude  for  Minoresses  may  be 
attributed.  “After  her  husband’s  death  she  gave  herself  up 
to  a  religious  life,  bestowing  most  of  her  possessions  on  religious 
uses,  churches,  the  poor,  and  her  servants.”  1  This  being  the 
way  her  sorrow  took  her,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  choose 
the  Minoresses  for  her  regard,  since  they  had  already  benefited 
from  the  generosity  of  her  husband’s  family. 

The  story  of  Denny  before  it  sheltered  the  Minoresses,  and 
of  how  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mary  de  St.  Pol,  is  interesting 
in  itself,  and  throws  some  light  also  on  the  personality  of  the 
foundress.  Denny  had  originally  in  1160  been  founded  as  a 
cell  of  Benedictine  monks  ;  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Templars,  and,  on  their  arrest  in  1308,  to  Edward  II  who 
assigned  it  to  his  Chamber.2  Four  years  later,  in  1313,  it  was 
granted  to  the  Hospitallers,  who  enjoyed  it  till  1324  when  it 
again  reverted  to  the  Crown.3  In  1327  it  was  granted  to  Mary 
de  St.  Pol  for  life,4  and  in  1336  this  grant  for  life  was  changed 
to  a  grant  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  ever.5 *  The  explanation  of 
this  last  grant  was  not  merely  that  the  recipient  had  paid  ^250 
to  the  King,  but,  as  the  Patent  Roll  tells  us,  the  grant  was  made 
“  out  of  consideration  for  her  good  service.”  In  1338  Mary  de 
St.  Pol  is  described  as  the  guardian  of  Joan  of  Woodstock,  the 
King’s  daughter,  and  this  is  evidently  the  good  service  referred 
to.0  Moreover,  earlier  than  this,  in  1331,  Mary  de  St.  Pol 
“  went  beyond  seas  in  the  King’s  service  ”  ; 7  she  must,  indeed, 
have  been  of  the  same  independent,  capable  type  as  Denise  de 
Munchensey,  for  whilst  abroad  she  had  a  retinue  of  twenty  of 
whom  only  one  was  a  woman  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  she  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  King’s  daughter  is  further  evidence 
of  her  capabilities. 

Mary  de  St.  Pol  granted  her  life  interest  in  Denny  manor  to 
the  Sisters  of  Waterbeach  in  1336, 8  that  is  to  say,  a  year  before 


1  Stevens,  Supplement  to  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  I,  p.  160. 

2L.T.R.  Enrolled  Acc.  Misc.  No.  18,  m.  10,  iod  (P.R.O.).  Reference  given  me  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Sandys. 

3 Rot.  Pari.,  Ill,  p.  78b.  4C.P.R.,  1327-30,  p.  27. 

5  Ibid.  (1334-38),  p.  250. 

*  Ibid.  (1338-40),  p.  53.  See  also  C.C.R.  (1337-39),  p.  94,  and  C.P.R.  (1340- 

43),  p.  462. 

1  Ibid.  (1330-34)*  P-  210.  sIbid.  (1334-38),  p.  248. 


8  Ibid.  (1334-38),  p.  248. 
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the  manor  came  into  her  hands  in  perpetuity.  At  this  stage, 
then,  it  appears  that  she  had  no  idea  of  becoming  the  foundress 
of  a  new  house,  and  the  simple  grant  of  a  neighbouring  manor 
to  a  deserving  house  of  religious  was  perhaps  all  that  she  had  in 
her  mind.  Within  three  years,  however,  she  had  grown  more 
ambitious.  Since  the  old  abbey  at  Waterbeach  was  situated  in 
a  place  “  straight,  low,  and  bad,  and  otherwise  insufficient,”  she 
receives  royal  licence  in  1339  to  move  the  whole  community  to 
the  new  buildings  at  Denny  which  she  is  to  construct,1  and  by 
1342  the  abbess  and  a  certain  number  of  Sisters  had  accomplished 
the  move  from  Waterbeach  to  the  new  abbey  of  Denny.2 

Although  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Denny  is  thus  fixed, 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  story  of  the  abbey  at  this  point,  for, 
although  from  1342-46  the  old  and  the  new  abbeys  continued  to 
exist  side  by  side,3  the  position  was  obviously  untenable.  In 
1346  Mary  de  St.  Pol  took  the  matter  up  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  gained  licence  for  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  that  is,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  independence  of  Waterbeach.4  This  action 
roused  a  storm  of  opposition  which  only  died  down  in  1351. 

The  trouble  arose  among  certain  Sisters  who  had  been  left  in 
the  old  buildings  at  Waterbeach,  but  who  were  supposed  to  be 
subject  in  the  ordinary  way  to  their  former  abbess,  now  moved 
to  Denny.  They  refused  their  obedience,  and  “rashly  chose 
another  abbess  ”  ; 5  they  received  other  women  as  Sisters,6  and 
refused  to  move  from  Waterbeach,  “  saying  that  they  did  not 
purpose  to  leave  that  place.”  7  It  is  easy  to  see  how  during  the 
four  years,  1 342-46,  whilst  the  existence  of  the  small  community 
at  Waterbeach  had  been  tolerated,  the  Sisters  there  must  have 
learnt  to  treasure  their  independence ;  they  gradually  assumed  all 
the  privileges  of  a  separate  community,  thinking  of  themselves, 
perhaps,  as  constituting  in  reality  the  mother-house  of  Denny. 
The  order  to  unite  with  their  “  offspring  ”  was  naturally  a  very 
bitter  pill.  It  is  probable  that  the  matter  grew  personal.  Mary 

% 

1C.P.R.  (1338-40),  p.  242.  2  Ibid.  (1340-45),  p.  381. 

3  A  Patent  Roll  entry,  May,  1346,  speaks  of  both  the  Abbey  of  Denny  and  the 
Abbey  of  Waterbeach  (C.P.P.,  1345-48,  p.  ng.) 

4 Ibid.  5 Ibid.  (1349-54),  p.  237. 

6B.F.,  VI,  p.  253  ;  C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  433. 

7C.C.P.  (1349-54),  p.  237. 
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de  St.  Pol  had  undertaken  the  building  of  the  new  abbey  build¬ 
ings  “  through  the  entreaties  of  the  abbess,”  1  Katherine  de  Bolvvyk. 
The  latter  must  certainly  have  been  an  ambitious  type  of  woman, 
and  she  was  apparently  determined  and  headstrong  also,  with  no 
liking  for  compromise.  Dislike  for  their  old  abbess  may  well 
have  been  one  of  the  motives  of  the  rebel  Sisters,  for  Katherine 
de  Bolwyk  had  little  regard  for  their  feelings.  In  1351  “having 
been  forcibly  transferred  by  the  abbess  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
they  have  now,  except  three  or  four,  consented  to  remain  under 
her  obedience  ”  2 *  at  Denny. 

One  last  point  in  connection  with  the  quarrel  is  raised  by  this 
reference.  In  1351  “three  or  four”  Sisters  are  still  unsubdued 
although  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Minister 
General  O.F.M.  had  all  been  invoked  against  them.  The  state¬ 
ment  seems  almost  too  surprising  to  be  true,  but  it  is  apparently 
a  fact.  In  1349  Mary  de  St.  Pol  petitions  the  Pope  to  compel 
the  transference  of  the  recusants  at  Waterbeach,  and  the  petition 
is  granted/  In  the  same  year  the  Bishop  of  Hereford4  receives 
a  papal  mandate  on  the  petition  of  the  indefatigable  Mary  to 
“  compel  certain  Minoresses  to  obey  the  Abbess  ”  and  move  to 
Denny.  This  Bishop,  since  he  has  no  leisure,  wisely  commissions 
other  men — Ralph,  Bishop  of  London,  the  Abbot  of  Walden, 
John  de  Ew,  Canon  of  Hereford  and  others — to  execute  the  man¬ 
date,  and  in  the  end  the  suit  was  heard  in  13  50, 5  and  sentence  was 
given  against  the  Sisters  of  Waterbeach.6  In  1350  the  King 
“requests”  the  General  Minister  “to  confirm  the  action  taken 
by  the  abbess.”  7  But  for  all  that  the  three  or  four  remained 
unsubdued. 

It  is  depressing  to  see  what  happened  to  the  deserted  buildings 
at  Waterbeach  after  the  great  storm  had  worked  itself  off.  There 

1  C.P.R.  (1350-54),  p.  72. 

2  B.F.,  VI,  p.  253  C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  433  (1351):  the  latter  reads  “except  four 
or  five”. 

y  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  160  (3  Feb.,  1349). 

4C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  285.  It  appears  from  the  Pope’s  letter  to  the  Provincial  and 
Friars  Minor  of  England  (3  Feb.,  1349)  that  a  similar  mandate  was  issued  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  (Thomas  de  Lisle,  O.P.) :  B.F.,  VI,  pp.  223-4. 

5  Reg.  of  Jo.  de  Trillek,  Bp.  of  Hereford.  Cantilupe  Soc.,  pp.  153,  154,  156. 

6  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  209  :  “  by  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  they  were  reduced 
to  obedience.” 

7  C.C.R.  (1349-54),  p.  237. 
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had  been  great  anxiety  lest  the  monastery  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  laymen,  and  in  one  reference  this  is  given  as  the  cause 
of  the  Sisters’  refusal  to  move  to  Denny.1  In  1349  the  Pope 
granted  leave  to  the  Provincial  Minister  to  receive  the  monastery 
of  Waterbeach,  “wherein  can  be  placed  twelve  friars,”2  and  the 
King  in  1350  requested  the  Minister  General  to  compel  brethren 
of  the  Order  “to  reside  in  the  said  house  and  receive  food  and 
clothing  ”  from  Denny.3 *  But  this  order  appears  to  have  been 
ignored,  owing  perhaps  to  the  plague.  In  1359  the  monastery 
is  referred  to  as  “  iam  penitus  desolatus," 4  and  in  the  same  year 
papal  licence  was  given  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  persons 
buried  in  the  monastery  or  cemetery  at  Waterbeach  to  the  new 
monastery  or  cemetery  at  Denny.5  Not  even  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  these  relics  was  to  be  left  to  the  disgraced  walls  of 
the  old  house.  In  a  fragment  of  an  account  book  belonging 
to  the  Grey  Friars  of  Cambridge,  the  abbess  of  Denny  in  1366 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  granting  “one  pig”  to  the  brothers 
there.6  Nothing  more  than  this  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  royal  order  to  the  friars  to  make  practical  use 
of  the  old  buildings. 

Such  then  was  the  stormy  origin  of  Denny  and  the  sad  end 
of  Waterbeach.  One  would  expect  that  the  scandal  of  1342-51 
would  have  discouraged  new  patrons  of  the  Order,  but  within 
thirteen  years  another  house  was  to  be  founded. 

At  Bruisyard  in  Suffolk,  between  April,  1364,  and  October, 
1 367,  a  fourth  house  of  Minoresses  was  established.  This  founda¬ 
tion  was  smaller  than  any  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  was  probably 
due  more  to  personal  motives  than  to  disinterested  piety.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  died  in  1363.  In  the 
following  year  Elizabeth’s  mother,  Maud  of  Lancaster,  Countess 
of  Ulster,  twice  a  widow,7  obtained  papal  licence8  to  transfer 
herself  from  the  monastery  at  Campsey  “to  the  Minoresses.” 

lC.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  160.  2  B.F.,  VI,  p.  223-4;  C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  285. 

3  C.C.R.  (1349-54),  p.  237. 

4  Reg.  Islip,  fol.  153a.  Reference  kindly  supplied  by  Prof.  Claude  Jenkins. 

5C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  605. 

6  J.  R.  Harris,  Origin  of  Leicester  Codex,  p.  24. 

7  Her  first  husband,  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  died  in  1333,  her  second 

husband,  Ralph  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  died  in  1346  [G.E.C.]. 

8  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  488. 
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It  was  apparently  in  order  to  find  a  peaceful  retreat  for  his  dead 
wife’s  mother  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  founded  the  new  house. 
Maud  herself  too  had  family  reasons  for  selecting  this  particular 
Order;  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
foundress  of  the  London  house,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  her 
brother,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  had  all  shown  practical  interest  in  the 
Minoresses.  If  we  may  assume  that  these  were  the  motives 
of  the  foundation,  the  immediate  cause  was  the  inefficiency  of 
a  chantry  college  established  at  Bruisyard  only  eight  years 
before. 

In  1347  this  same  Maud  Countess  of  Ulster,  lately  a  widow, 
founded  a  chantry  of  five  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service 
daily  in  the  priory  church  of  Campsey  for  the  souls  of  her  two 
dead  husbands  and  for  her  own  good  estate.  She  granted  them 
a  messuage  in  Ash  where  they  might  dwell  together,  and  from 
there  they  were  to  make  a  daily  journey  to  Campsey  for  the  work 
of  the  chantry.1  Although  this  arrangement  was  apparently 
carried  out  for  nine  years,  it  was  not  popular  with  the  chaplains 
involved,  and  in  1356  they  complained2  that  “  the  way  from  their 
habitation  at  Ash  to  the  priory  is  too  distant,  and  the  priests 
.  .  .  not  without  reason  repute  it  too  great  a  burden  in  winter  or 
rainy  season  to  go  so  great  a  distance  .  .  .  especially  as  they 
have  been  appointed  in  old  age,  and  they  repute  it  more  in  accord 
with  honourable  usage  to  have  their  habitation  in  a  healthy  place, 
and  there  say  service  where  there  is  no  conversation  of  women, 
rather  than  by  the  choir  of  nuns  where  it  happens  at  times  that 
they  mutually  impede  one  another  by  the  noise  of  voices.  .  .  .  ” 
Maud,  Countess  of  Ulster  was  by  this  time  a  professed  nun  at 
Campsey,3  and  although  it  must  have  been  at  considerable  sacrifice 
to  herself  that  she  allowed  her  own  chantry  to  be  moved  from  the 
priory  church,  it  was  finally  settled,  and  “  the  bishop,  because  the 
dwelling  of  clerks  and  women  should  be  separate,  lest  sinister 
suspicion  arise,  transfers  the  chantry  to  Bruisyard  .  .  .  where  he 
wills  that  a  habitation  suitable  and  decent  for  the  five  chaplains, 

1  C.P.R.  (1345*48)*  p.  415-  2  Ibid.  (1354-48),  p.  484. 

3  She  was  about  to  enter  the  priory  as  a  regular  in  1347.  C.P.R.  (1345-48), 
p .  401. 
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with  one  dormitory  for  them  all  to  sleep  in  together,  and  a 
refectory  as  well  as  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  them  to  celebrate  in,  be  prepared.” 

Eight  years  later,  in  February,  1364,1  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence 
reports  that  “  the  warden  and  chaplains  [of  the  chantry  at 

1 

Bruisyard]  are  seculars,  and  go  about  in  secular  habit  not  bound 
to  the  observance  of  any  religion  and,  as  it  were,  wholly  neglect 
the  divine  service  required  by  the  foundation  of  the  chantry  .  .  . 
and  he  therefore  desires  that  the  chantry  and  its  possessions  be 
transferred  to  an  abbess  and  religious  women  of  the  Order  of 
Minoresses.”  This  evidence  forces  the  suspicion  that  in  the 
move  to  Bruisyard  the  aged  chaplains  had  a  hope  of  escaping 
from  supervision.  The  nuns,  and  in  particular  the  Countess  of 
Ulster,  could  not  fail  to  noticefif  one  morning  the  “  noise  of  voices  ” 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  did  not  as  usual  clash  with 
their  own  in  the  choir.  And  the  map  shows  that  the  “  great 
distance”  between  Campsey  and  Ash  of  which  they  complained 
was  in  fact  only  one  mile. 

The  priory  itself  at  this  time  was  not,  it  seems,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  religious  life.  The  reason  which  Maud  gives  for  her  wish 
to  move  to  a  house  of  Minoresses  is  that  she  may  “  escape  the 
number  of  nobles  coming  to  Campsey,”  and  “  for  the  peace  of  her 
conscience.”  2  But  for  these  very  human  irregularities  we  have 
no  regrets,  since  without  them  the  fourth  house  of  Minoresses 
might  never  have  been  established. 

It  was  probably  the  existence  of  the  buildings  first  inhabited 
by  the  chantry  chaplains  which  made  the  foundation  here  a 
quicker  business  than  it  had  been  at  other  places.3  At  Water- 
beach  about  thirteen  years  elapsed  between  the  day  when  Denise 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  foundation  and  the  day  when  four 
Sisters  arrived  from  France.  Here  the  first  evidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence’s  intention  to  found  a  house  of  Minoresses  is  dated 

1  C.P.R.  (1361-64),  p.  463. 

2  B.F.,  VI,  p.  375;  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  37. 

3  Lionel  of  Clarence  had  announced  his  intention  to  build  and  endow  “  dwellings 
(for  thirteen  or  more  nuns),  a  church,  a  cemetery,  bell  tower,  bell  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  offices”  (C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  488),  but  since  there  was  already  provision  made  for 
five  persons,  the  new  buildings  did  not  have  to  be  finished  before  a  certain  number  at 
any  rate  of  the  nuns  arrived.  In  1368  the  building  work  was  still  going  on  (Test. 
Vet.,  p.  74). 
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io  February,  1364  1  and  by  25  October,  1367,2  the  abbess  and 
nuns  are  safely  installed. 

Denny  was  the  mother-house  of  Bruisyard.  When  the  twenty 
rebellious  nuns  of  Waterbeach  at  last  consented  to  enter  the  new 
monastery  at  Denny,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  consider¬ 
able  overcrowding  there ;  Katherine  de  Bolwyk  had  already  taken, 
what  at  any  rate  she  calls,  the  majority  of  the  convent  with  her, 
and  from  the  rare  hints  as  to  the  number  of  nuns  at  Denny, 
it  appears  that  in  normal  times  there  were  at  any  rate  not 
more  than  twenty-five.  Probably  then,  when  Lionel  of  Clarence 
received  permission  to  have  thirteen  Sisters  from  that  abbey 
transferred  to  his  new  foundation,3  the  diminished  numbers  were 
a  relief  to  the  mother-house,  and  this  perhaps  was  why  he  chose 
to  bring  them  from  Denny  rather  than  from  London. 

Bruisyard  was  the  fourth  and  last  foundation  of  the  Order 
in  England  and  the  third  which  survived.  Two  others,  however, 
were  attempted.  In  January,  1365,  William  de  la  Pole,  the 
founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  famous  family,  had  licence  to 
build  on  his  lands  in  Kingston-on-Hull  a  monastery  for  thirteen 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare  4  and  a  certain  number  of  poor 
persons.  By  October  of  that  year  he  had  so  far  advanced  in  his 
plans  for  the  foundation  that,  assuming  the  convent  to  be  already 
established,  he  acquired  licence  to  grant  certain  lands  and  rents 
to  the  “  abbess  and  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Minoresses  of  the 
house  in  Kingston  upon  Hull  founded  by  him.”  5  But  he  was 
too  sanguine,  for  when  he  died  in  1366  the  work  was  unfinished.0 
Before  his  death  he  left  injunctions  “  by  word  of  mouth  ”  to 
Michael  de  la  Pole,7  his  son,  “  to  make  disposal  concerning  the 
same,”  8  and  it  is  to  this  son  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  due.  After  cancelling  the  licences  obtained  by  his  father 
for  grants  in  mortmain  in  favour  of  a  foundation  of  Minoresses, 

1  C.P.R.  (1361-64),  p.  463.  2  Cat.  Anc.  Deeds ,  II,  p.  344. 

3  It  seems  probable  that  Emma  Beauchamp,  the  first  abbess  of  Bruisyard,  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Emma  de  Bellocampo  mentioned  as  a  Sister  at  Denny  in  1351 
(C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  409),  and  perhaps  she  is  the  same  also  as  Elizabeth  de  Bellocampo 
mentioned  there  in  1363  (C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  31). 

4  B.F.,  VI,  p.  383  ;  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  91,  and  C.P.R.  (1364-67),  p.  153. 

5 C.P.R.  (1364-67),  p.  176.  6B.F.,  VI,  No.  1444  (p.  575). 

7  His  son  and  heir,  and  afterwards  the  favourite  of  Richard  II,  Chancellor  and 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  impeached  in  the  Merciless  Parliament  of  1388. 

8C.C.R.  (1377-81),  p.  228, 
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Michael  de  la  Pole  renews  the  licences  in  favour  of  a  house  of 
thirteen  monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  “  believing  that  God 
will  be  served  with  more  vigilance  and  devotion  by  them  than 
by  women.”  1 

Of  the  last  attempted  foundation  we  have  the  evidence  ot 
one  solitary  reference.  In  1393  William  Cary,  “  donsel  ”  of  the 
diocese  of  Exeter,  who  had  obtained  licence  2  to  make  the  parish 
church  of  Clovelly,  of  which  he  was  patron,  a  collegiate  church 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  since  “  he  cannot  find  priests 
willing  to  join  the  Order,  now  proposes  to  found  and  build 
a  monastery  for  an  abbess  and  twenty-four  nuns  of  St.  Clare, 
to  which  Order  he  has  a  special  devotion  .  .  .  and  to  endow 
it  out  of  his  own  goods.  .  .  3  Unfortunately  his  second  plan 

seems  to  have  met  with  as  little  success  as  his  first,  and  the 
records  do  not  even  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  an  explanation  of 
his  failure.4 

1  C.P.R.  (1374-77).  P-  47°-  2  (1385-89),  p.  455- 

3  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  462. 

4  William  Cary  was  appointed  in  1374  as  steward  of  all  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s 
demesne  lands  in  Devon  {Reg.  of  Bp.  Brantyngham ,  ed.  Hingeston  Randolph,  p.  147). 
In  1387  he  acted  with  his  brother  John  as  justice  of  the  assize  in  Somerset  (C.C.R., 
1387,  p.  229).  In  1383  and  1390  he  received  licence  to  grant  land  in  Exeter  to  the 
Friars  Preachers  there  (Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum,  pp.  632  and  651).  His  brother  John 
was  amongst  those  impeached  in  1388  and  exiled  to  Ireland  ( C.C.R. ,  1389,  p.  521). 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PROPERTY. 

In  tracing  the  early  development  of  the  Rule  it  has  already  been 
shown  how  the  loss  of  the  idea  of  PYanciscan  poverty  was  in¬ 
evitable  with  the  adoption  of  the  idea  of  enclosure.  In  the 
Isabella  Rule1  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  poverty  except 
in  the  following  words  of  the  vow  of  profession,  “  I  Sister  .  .  . 
bihote  (promise)  to  God  and  Our  Lady  Blessed  Maid  Mary  and 
to  St.  Francis  and  to  my  lady  St.  Clare  and  to  all  Saints  ...  to 
live  ...  all  the  time  of  my  life  in  obedience,  in  chastity,  and  with¬ 
out  property.”2  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  the  universal 
three-fold  vow  taken  by  all  religious ;  the  poverty  it  refers 
to  is  individual  poverty,  and  the  vow  was  never  intended  to 
exclude  property-holding  by  the  community.  The  Rule  indeed 
specifically  sanctions  the  holding  of  property  in  common  :  “  that 
the  Sisters  may  serve  the  Lord  in  quietness,  they  may  receive 
and  hold  possessions,  and  a  prudent  Proctor,  appointed  by 
the  Abbess  .  .  .  shall  have  the  care  of  such  possessions.  ” s 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  in  this  connection,  and  no 
greater  injury  could  be  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  Minoresses, 
than  to  imagine  that  in  receiving  lands  and  rents  the  communities 
of  the  Order  were  transgressing  their  Rule. 

There  is  considerable  material  for  the  study  of  the  wealth  of 
the  English  Minoresses.  First  there  is  the  evidence  of  numerous 
royal  and  papal  licences  for  alienation  of  temporalities  and 


1 A  fifteenth  century  copy  of  the  Rule,  in  English  (Bodl.  MS.  585),  is  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Seton  in  the  E.E.T.S.  (O.S.  No.  148, 1914),  Two  Franciscan  Rules.  From 
this  edition,  as  the  most  available,  subsequent  references  to  the  Rule  are  chiefly 
taken. 

2  Seton,  op.  cit.,  p.  84.  3  B.F.,  II,  p.  477. 


3B.F.,  II,  p.  477. 
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spiritualities  of  various  kinds,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  the 
actual  deeds  of  gift  drawn  up  by  the  donors  ;  this  material  is 
mainly  printed.  There  is,  secondly,  and  this  class  of  material  is 
mainly  manuscript,  a  considerable  number  of  account  rolls  and 
valuation  lists  which  by  happy  chance  have  survived  to  us.  With 
the  help  of  this  evidence  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  exact 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  property  held  by  this  Order,  at 
least  during  its  later  years,  and  to  piece  together  also  some  ideas 
as  to  the  method  of  administration  that  was  adopted. 

Sufficient  reference  to  the  first  class  of  material  is  made  in  the 
appended  table  of  property,1  but  the  second  class  of  material  is  of 
such  value  as  to  warrant  enumeration.  Owing  to  its  greater  im¬ 
portance  and,  wealth  the  London  house  is  richer  than  the  smaller 
houses  in  such  sources  of  information.  An  account  roll  drawn  up 
by  the  collector  for  the  Minories  2  of  rents  in  London  for  the  year 
1487-88  3  is  the  first  example  of  this  material.  There  is  a  similar 
roll  drawn  up  by  the  successor  of  this  official  for  the  year,  1  530- 
3 1. 4  For  1535  there  is  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus ,5  for  1538-39 
there  is  a  rental,6  and  for  1  539-40  there  is  the  account  roll  of  the 
Receiver-General  of  all  the  rents  due  to  the  Minories  ”  in 
London  and  the  Provinces.7  Besides  these  there  are  two  curious 
account  rolls  for  1514-15  and  1515-16,  for  a  subsidiary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  receipts  called  the  “  Clothing  Rents  Account.”  8 

For  the  Denny  house  there  is  a  household  account  roll  for 
1412-13  9  which  makes  up  in  quality  of  interest  what  the  abbey 
lacks  in  quantity  of  material.  Although  the  Valor 10  for  this 
house  gives  merely  the  summa  totalis ,  its  omissions  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  “  View  ”  of  the  abbey  property  drawn  up  in 
1537-38  11 ;  this  is  probably  such  a  revaluation  as  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  make  for  each  monastery  about  to  be  suppressed. 

The  house  at  Bruisyard  has  left  us  no  account  roll  or  record 

1  Appendix  No.  2. 

2  The  “  Minories  ”  was  the  usual  and  informal  name  for  the  London  house  of 
Minoresses. 

3  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VII,  No.  395  (P.R.O.). 

4  Hen.  VIII.,  L.  and  P.,  V,  1663  [original  is  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VIII,  2121  (P.R.O.)]. 

5  Valov  Eccles.,  I,  p.  397. 

fi  Rentals  and  Surveys,  955  (P.R.O.). 

7  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VIII,  2396  (P.R.O.).  8  Ibid.,  2122  and  2123. 

9  Min.  Acc.,  1257/2  (P.R.O.).  10  Valor  Eccles.,  Ill,  p.  499, 

11  Rentals  and  Surveys,  6/6  (P.R.O.). 
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of  any  description,  so  that  the  Valor 1  is  our  only  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind. 

Turning  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  property  of  the  Minoresses, 
it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  London  house  far  and  away  excelled 
Denny,  and  especially  Bruisyard  in  its  yearly  receipts.  Whilst 
gifts  of  lands  and  rents  continued  to  pour  steadily  into  the 
Minories  through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  property  in  London  itself  naturally 
increased  in  value  as  the  great  city  grew  in  importance.  Each 
account  roll  shows  an  increase  in  receipts  on  the  last.  Taking, 
for  example,  the  profits  of  lands  and  rents  in  London  (excluding 
the  abbey  precincts),  the  Minoresses  of  this  house  received  in 
1488,  £142  10s.  njd.,  in  1532,  ^148  4s.  1  id.,  in  1535, 
£178  2s.  6d.,  and  in  1539,  ,£185  7s.  iod.  Besides  this  class  of 
property  the  Sisters  of  the  Minories  held  lands  and  rents,  includ¬ 
ing  two  manors,  in  nine  different  counties,  and  in  1535  such 
property  brought  in  ,£140  Us.  These  figures  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  when  the  Sisters  gained  exemption  from  tallage 
“  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  house,” 2  and  from  royal 
tenths  because  “  their  possessions  and  goods  do  not  suffice  for 
their  maintenance.”  3 

The  house  at  Denny  was  not  so  fortunate  as  this.  By  1400, 
four  manors  4  had  been  granted  to  them,  also  the  appropriation  of 
four  churches  5  and  many  scattered  lands  and  rents.  But  after 
1400  the  stream  of  generosity  practically  dried  up,6  and  the  abbey 
had  nothing  with  which  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  A 
letter  written  about  1459  by  the  distressed  abbess  of  Denny  to 
her  kinsman  John  Paston,  the  executor  of  Sir  John  Falstolft  is 


1  Valor  Eccles .,  Ill,  p.  442.  Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  (Suffolk,  VII),  refers  to  a  car¬ 
tulary  of  this  abbey  “  in  the  library  of  Sir  John  Rous,  bart.,  of  Henham  Hall  in 
Suffolk.”  Inquiries  of  Sir  John  Rous’  descendants  and  elsewhere,  however,  have 
proved  entirely  unsuccessful  in  tracing  this  valuable  MS.  It  was  probably  burnt  in 
the  fire  which  destroyed  Henham  Hall  in  1773. 

2C.P.R.,  1313-17.  P-  449  (1316). 

3  Ibid.,  1330-33.  P-  466  (1332). 

4  Waterbeach  (1294),  Strood,  co.  Kent  (1344),  Eye,  co.  Suffolk  (1364),  Histon, 
co.  Camb.  (1392). 

5  Radgwell,  co.  Essex  (1296),  Biddenham,  co.  Beds.  (1315),  Godrestone,  co. 
Norfolk  (1342),  Gransden,  co.  Hunts.  (1343),  Chesterton,  co.  Camb.  (1347). 

6  The  only  gifts  after  1400  seem  to  have  been  the  actual  appropriation  of  Eltesley 
and  Histon  churches  which  had  already  been  granted  to  the  Minoresses,  but  which  they 
apparently  had  not  previously  realised. 
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pathetic  evidence  of  the  pass  to  which  the  nuns  were  brought ;  it 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  quotation  at  length  : —  1 

“  Reverend  and  worshipful  Sir,  after  due  recommendation  premised, 
pleaseth  you  at  the  reverence  of  our  spouse  Jesus,  to  whom  we  be  wil¬ 
fully  professed,  to  hear  graciously  our  humble  petition  as  now  compelled 
either  to  complain  us,  either  else  to  suffer  our  devout  place  to  fall  and  perish 
in  our  days  that  hath  been  so  long  time  wrongfully  oppressed  ...  so  that 
our  good  and  wholesome  mother  that  was  abbess  is  so  wearied  and  broken 
with  thought  that  she  is  overthrown  with  daily  sickness,  unable  to  occupy 
the  office,  and  we  compelled,  against  our  will  if  it  might  otherwise  have 
been,  to  choose  another,  by  which  election,  after  our  custom,  we  must  pay  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  xx  marcs  2  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  as  much, 
and  as  to  the  payment  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  we  be  so  straightly  bound 
that  the  said  lord  may  strain  our  goods,  of  the  which  we  have  our  necessary 
sustenance,  and  not  only  we  be  thus  put  in  discomfort  and  heaviness  but 
also  our  jewels  which  were  ordained  of  our  first  foundation  to  array  our 
church  and  to  stir  us  and  provoke  others  to  worship  God  .  .  .  are  now 
laid  in  mortgage  and  thereto  our  places  .  .  .  are  so  far  decayed  by  no 
reparation  that  we  may  not  well  repair  them  again,  and  so  our  tenants  are 
the  more  poor  and  the  worse  may  they  pay  to  us  the  debts  of  their  farms. 
And  reverend  sir,  I,  being  full  simple  and  young  of  age  and  chosen  to  be 
abbess  ...  in  my  complaint  making  to  God,  I  was  put  in  mind  of  the 
goods  that  be  in  your  hands  ...  I  trust  in  Jesus  to  have  of  you  some  suc¬ 
cour  and  comfort  now  at  my  most  heavy  beginning.  .  .  .  The  bringer  of 
this  full  simple  letter,  written  in  great  heaviness,  hath  experience  of  all  our 
importable  hurts  before  rehearsed,  the  which  truly  was  the  cause  that  he 
would  of  his  own  costs  be  messenger  ;  our  Blessed  Lord  reward  him  there¬ 
fore,  which  ever  preserve  you  and  yours  body  and  soul  in  goodness  for  His 
great  mercy.  Written  at  Denny  the  last  day  of  January — your  poor  bede- 
woman 

Joan  Keteryche  abbess.’’ 

Although  no  discussion  is  necessary  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
this  letter,  the  question  of  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  Denny  is  not 
so  easily  settled  as  the  letter  alone  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  there  were  special  circumstances  which  would  largely  ac¬ 
count  for  the  condition  of  affairs  which  the  letter  describes.  In 
1470 3  the  abbess  and  convent  of  Denny  brought  an  action 
against  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Burgoyne,  late  Justice 

1  In  Camden’s  Britannia ,  II,  pp.  142  *-43  *  this  letter  is  printed,  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Gairdner’s  editions  of  the  Paston  letters.  The  original  letter  is  found  pasted 
into  Blomefield’s  MS.  collections  for  the  county  of  Cambridge  in  his  notes  on  Denny 
Abbey.  Gough  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  227  (Bodl.). 

2  This  xx  marcs  was  due  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  out  of  the  manor  of  Histon  on 
every  vacancy  of  the  abbey.  Lincoln  Episcopal  Registers,  Alnwick,  f.  44d.  Reference 
given  me  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Little. 

3  Early  Chanc.  Proceedings,  40,  No.  30  (P.R.O.). 
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of  the  Peace,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Impington,  who  since  September, 
1452,  of  his  “  insatiable  covetiss  ”  had  done  injury  to  the  rights  of 
the  abbey  in  their  manor  of  Histon  which  adjoined  his  own  manor. 
The  plaintiffs  say  that  this  Thomas  had  forbidden  their  own 
tenants  to  attend  their  manorial  courts,  “  menacing  them  and 
threatening  them  that  if  they  did  so,  to  vex  and  trouble  them  in 
such  wise  that  it  should  be  too  heavy  to  bear,”  that  he  had  for¬ 
bidden  their  officers  to  take  waifs  and  strays  within  certain  fields 
and  so  injured  them  to  the  extent  of  200  marks,  that  he  had 
“  enchased  .  .  .  pounded  and  enclosed  ”  the  cattle  of  their 
tenants,  so  that  the  abbess  and  convent  lost  at  divers  times  £ 200 
in  ransom,  that  he  had  arrested  their  servants  1  and  occupied 
several  fens  belonging  to  the  abbey  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  ; 
and  so  grievously  had  they  suffered  at  his  hands  that  “  all  the 
jewels  and  plate  longing  to  the  said  monastery,  except  only  the 
Chalice  that  the  Chaplains  daily  sing  with,”  were  laid  to  pledge ; 
it  was  “  almost  to  their  utter  undoing,  except  God’s  help.” 2 3 
Although  the  sum  of  ,£883  which  the  plaintiffs  assert  to  be  the 
extent  of  their  loss  at  the  hands  of  this  covetous  neighbour  is 
probably  exaggerated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  evi¬ 
dence  does  largely  account  for  the  condition  of  poverty  revealed 
in  Joan  Keteryche’s  letter.  At  any  other  period  poverty  would 
not  have  been  so  acute,  since  such  abnormal  circumstances  were 
only  temporary. 

Later  evidence  is  again  misleading  as  to  the  real  financial 
position  of  Denny  Abbey.  In  the  Valor 3  of  1535  the  value  of 

1  “  The  said  Thomas  Burgoyne  robbed  and  wrongfully  vexed  by  writs  of  trespass 
and  other  wise  the  tenants  and  servants  ...  to  the  number  of  forty  .  .  .  and  also 
caused  them  to  be  endited  before  himself,  being  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  keeper  of  the 
books  within  the  said  County  of  Cambridge.  And  when  writs  of  certiorari  were  sued 
for  the  removing  of  the  same,  the  same  Thos.  returned  that  there  were  no  such  records, 
how  be  it  that  the  said  servants  and  tenants  were  put  in  arrest  and  paid  great  sum  for 
their  deliverance  ...  by  the  space  of  seven  years  to  the  great  cost  and  damage  of 
your  said  poor  oratrices  in  defence  of  the  same,  to  the  sum  of  200  li.  ”  (Early  Chanc. 
Proceedings,  40,  No.  30).  Incidentally  this  passage  explains  why  the  abbess  waited 
until  the  death  of  Thomas  Burgoyne  to  bring  an  action  against  him. 

2  Curiously  enough  there  is  evidence  that  this  quarrel  was  made  up ;  for  in  14S2 
an  arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  abbess  of  Denny  and  John  Burgoyne  of 
Impington  that  the  abbess  should  have  her  leets  and  law  days  at  Impington,  that  she 
and  her  tenants  of  Histon  should  intercommon  at  Impington,  with  the  said  John  and 
his  tenants.  The  abbot  of  Eynsham,  who  evidently  had  rights  similar  to  those  of  the 
abbess  of  Denny,  was  also  a  party  to  the  arrangement  ( C.P.R.  (1476-85),  p.  304). 

3  Valor  Eccles .,  Ill,  p.  499  ;  the  single  total  only  is  given  for  Denny  (as  for  all 
Cambridgeshire). 
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the  house  is  given  as  £174.  In  the  “  View’51  taken  only  three 
years  later  the  net  total1  2  is  said  to  be  ^251  3s.  lid.  There  is 
thus  a  difference  of  £77  3s.  lid.  between  the  two  valuations 
of  1535  and  1538.  It  seems  clear  that  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  omission  in  the  first  of  an  item,  which  in  the  second 
valuation  is  said  to  bring  in  £80,  that  is,  of  the  profits  of  the 
demesne.  Denny  had  received  papal 3  and  royal  4  exemptions 
from  the  payment  of  tenths ;  when,  therefore,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  came  to  assess  their  quota  of  that  tax,  although  ob¬ 
viously  they  could  not  escape  altogether,  the  Minoresses  might 
easily  have  persuaded  the  men  that  they  ought  not  to  be  assessed 
on  their  demesne  since  “  time  out  of  mind”  they  had  paid  no 
such  due.  The  omission  of  this  item  was  quite  common  in 
monastic  valuations  for  the  Valor ,  according  to  Savine.5  More¬ 
over,  being  but  human,  the  Commissioners  were  naturally 
pleased  to  escape  this  part  of  their  work  ;  for  the  demesne  there 
were  no  convenient  deeds  of  lease  to  provide  a  ready-made  valua¬ 
tion  such  as  were  usually  to  be  found  for  other  monastic  property ; 
in  this  case  a  good  or  bad  harvest,  an  efficient  or  inefficient 
bailiff,  a  whole  mass  of  detailed  evidence  had  to  be  weighed  and 
sifted  before  the  demesnes  could  be  properly  valued.6  For  the 
real  value  of  Denny  Abbey,  then,  the  estimate  given  by  the 
“  View  ”  since  it  includes  the  demesne  profits  is  probably  more 
reliable  than  that  given  by  the  Valor — the  income  of  the  Sisters 
of  Denny  at  the  Dissolution  was  nearer  £251  3s.  lid.  than 
£174. 

The  only  evidence  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  house 
of  Bruisyard  is  the  Valor.  According  to  this  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  the  house  in  1535  was  only  £5&  2s-  id.,7  less  than  a 
sixth,  that  is,  of  the  value  of  the  Minories  at  the  same  date. 
This  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Bruisyard  is  supported  further  by  an 
inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery  made  in  15  36, 8  which 

1  Rentals  and  Surveys  %  (P.R.O.),  1537-38. 

2  Reckoned,  that  is,  as  the  Valor  would  have  been  reckoned. 

3  1348,  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  452. 

4  1360,  C.  Charter  Rolls  (1341-1417),  p.  168. 

5  Savine,  English  Monasteries  on  Eve  of  Dissolution,  p.  108. 

6  See  ibid.,  p.  55.  7  Valor  Eccles.,  Ill,  p.  442. 

8  Suffolk  Instit.  of  Arch.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  321. 
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assesses  them  as  worth  only  £40’  13s.  5<±  Of  this  sum  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  ornaments  and  plate  of  the  church. 
The  furnishings  of  the  five  bed-chambers,  the  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  bakehouse  were  together  only  valued  at  £2  9s.  9d.  The 
“napery”  of  the  Minoresses  here  consisted  only  of  ‘‘4  table 
cloths  plain,  2  towels,  7  napkins,  old  and  very  worn  at  2od.,  2 
pair  sheets,  2  pillows  sore  worn  at  2s.”  Unless  the  Sisters  slept 
more  than  one  in  each  bed  and  shared  platters  and  dishes,  there 
cannot  have  been  more  than  six  of  them  in  residence  at  the  time 
when  the  Inventory  was  drawn  up.  With  such  a  record  as  this 
there  is  no  need  of  a  full  account  roll  to  persuade  us  that  the 
house  at  Bruisyard  was  poor. 

Whilst  each  of  the  three  houses  of  the  Order  in  England 
differed  widely  from  the  others  in  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  the 
method  of  administration  of  this  wealth  seems  to  have  been  very 
similar  in  each.  The  “  prudent  Proctor  ”  by  whom  the  Rule 
provided  for  the  management  of  the  property  of  the  Order,  had 
developed  by  the  sixteenth  century  into  a  small  administrative 
hierarchy  consisting  of  Head  and  Under  Stewards,  Receiver, 
Auditor,  and  Bailiff. 

The  office  of  Head  Steward  was  practically  a  sinecure  ;  1  the 
holder  of  it  was  valued  less  for  the  actual  work  he  did  than 
for  his  influential  name  ;  in  fact,  his  position  was  very  much 
that  of  the  titled  patron  on  the  committee  list  of  a  modern 
charity.  The  Minories  in  1539  had  two  elegant  sounding  Head 
Stewards,  Andrew  Lord  Windsor,  and  his  brother  Edward ; 
they  received  £2  1 3s.  4d.  each,  in  fees.  Both  the  Bruisyard  and 
the  Denny  houses  paid  the  same  fee  to  their  stewards. 

The  duties  of  the  Under  Steward  ordinarily  were  that  he 
should  represent  his  monastery  in  its  manorial  courts,  and  be 
responsible  for  conducting  other  legal  matters  connected  with  it. 
Roger  Higham,  Under  Steward  at  the  Minories  in  1539,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  done  “  true  faithful  and  diligent  service  .  .  . 
of  long  time  heretofore  ...  in  soliciting  all  matters  and  causes 
of  the  law.”  '2  The  holder  of  this  office  at  Denny  received 

1  For  general  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms  I  am  indebted  to 
Savine’s  English  Monasteries  on  the  Eve  of  the  Dissolution. 

2  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.  100,  p.  360  (P.R.O.). 
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26s.  8d.  for  his  work,  although  since,  according  to  the  “View”  of 
1538,1  the  abbey  only  received  33s.  iod.  as  profits  of  justice, 
this  arrangement  can  have  left  little  margin  of  advantage  to  the 
Sisters.  It  is  interesting  that  at  Bruisyard  it  was  evidently  so 
much  the  custom  to  include  the  profits  of  justice,  like  the  ordinary 
“  appurtenances  ”  of  property,  in  the  lease  of  that  property,  that 
at  this  house  no  Under  Steward  was  employed.2 

The  Receiver,  as  his  name  suggests,  had  to  collect  all  the 
scattered  rents  and  lease  fees  of  his  monastery.  In  1538  Roger 
Higham  held  this  post  at  the  Minories,  and  carried  on  the  duties 
of  the  Under  Steward  as  well.  For  the  combined  office  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  yearly  fee  of  £8  and  a  corrody  of  meat  and  drink 
(the  latter  consisting  of  “  two  gallons  of  convent  ale  daily  ”) 
worth  an  additional  £4;  he  was  provided,  too,  with  “a  little 
tenement  with  appurtenances  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery.”  3  The  Receiver  at  Denny  had  £4  in  fees,  and  at 
Bruisyard  53s.  4c!.4  At  each  of  the  houses  the  Auditor’s  work 
was  carried  out  for  a  fee  of  2  marks. 

The  duty  of  the  Bailiff  was  the  management  of  the  demesnes. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Minories  had  no  such  official. 
At  Denny  the  Bailiff  is  mentioned,  but  no  fee  is  allotted  to  him, 
and  at  Bruisyard  three  are  mentioned,  and  their  fees  amount  to 
£3  13s-  4d-5 

Besides  the  receipts  of  this  central  and  general  administrative 
body  there  was,  at  the  Minories  at  least,  one  section  of  property 

1  Rentals  and  Surveys,  £  (P.R.O.).  2  Valor ,  III,  p.  442. 

3  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.  100,  p.  282. 

4  In  earlier  times  the  implications  of  the  terms  Bailiff,  Receiver,  etc.,  were 
probably  different  because  the  offices  were  less  distinctly  differentiated.  Thus  in 
1408  Jo.  Burgoyne,  Bailiff  of  the  Abbess  of  Denny,  was  negotiating  for  her  with  Jo. 
Hankotes  to  whom  the  manor  of  Strood  was  leased.  He  receives  the  yearly  rents, 
which  later  was  usually  the  business  of  the  Receiver.  In  the  same  year  he  acts  in 
the  capacity  (according  to  Savine’s  notion  of  the  duties  of  that  officer),  of  an  Under 
Steward,  for  he  makes  inquisition  concerning  the  failure  of  Jo.  Wareyn,  miller,  to 
repair  and  sustain  the  mill  walls  and  dam  walls  at  Strood  (Harl.  Roll,  L.  36). 

5  There  was  a  bailiff  at  Denny  in  1360  (Hugh  Wolseye)  who  received  from  the 
abbess  presumably  for  services  rendered  “  a  toft  or  pondyerde  with  the  common,  viz. 
20  foot  of  turfs  and  common  in  the  marsh,  and  one  penny  and  two  capons  a  year  for 
his  life”  [Add.  5837,  f.  129  (Cole  MSS.  Vol.  36)  (B.M.),  extract  from  Denny  Abbey 
Cartulary].  In  the  same  place  under  the  date  1351  a  reference  is  made  to  “  Laurence 
le  King,  provost  of  Denny.”  In  1430  the  abbess  of  Denny  granted  a  tenement  in 
Waterbeach,  near  the  river,  to  Ivo  Cley  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  on  the  condition  of 
certain  rents,  and  that  Ivo  and  Agnes  “shall  ferry  in  their  boats  all  the  ministers, 
officers  and  stewards  of  the  Lady  and  her  successors  freely  ”  (; ibid .,  f.  146). 
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receipts  which  did  not  pass  through  their  hands  at  all.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  “  Clothing  Rents  ”  Accounts 
Rolls  for  i  5 14- 1 6, 1  and  these  now  demand  a  closer  examination. 
The  accounts  are  drawn  up  by  “Thomas  Tymperley,  Rent 
gaderer  of  the  Menores  without  Aldgate  of  London  upon  the 
Clothyng  rents.”  Sums  varying  from  5s.  to  40s.  are  recorded 
as  paid  in  by  thirty-three  persons,  and  these  bring  in  a  total  of 
£29  14s.  yd.  for  the  year."  The  payers  are  evidently  tenants, 
and  on  the  expenditure  side  their  names  appear  frequently  as 
identifying  the  tenements  in  which  they  live  and  in  which  repairs 
have  been  carried  out.  In  each  of  the  two  years  of  which  there 
is  record,  £20  is  handed  over  to  the  abbess. 

It  appears  then  that  a  sum  of  money  earmarked  for  the 
clothing  of  the  Sisters  was  ordinarily  paid  directly  into  the 
abbess’  hands  by  a  special  official,  and  this  amount  ought  to  be 
added  to  any  complete  valuation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Minories. 
How  this  special  fund  originated,  however,  and  how  long  it  con¬ 
tinued,  where  the  tenements  lay  from  which  it  was  collected,  and 
whether  this  whole  sum  of  £20  was  actually  used  for  the  clothing 
of  the  twenty-five  Sisters,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can 
be  given.3 

The  profits  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  administrative 
officials  who  have  been  mentioned  were  of  two  kinds ;  they  were 
either  profits  of  temporalities  or  profits  of  spiritualities  :  they  came, 
that  is  to  say,  either  from  the  manors,  lands,  and  rents  which  the 
Minoresses  held  in  their  capacity  of  lay  landlords,  or  from  the 
appropriations  and  advowsons  of  churches.  Whilst  some  of  these 
temporalities  (the  profits  of  the  city  property  of  the  Minories 
and  the  demesnes  of  the  other  houses)  would  pass  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  central  receiving  officials,  a  large  section  of  the 
temporalities — profits  of  scattered  manors,  lands,  and  rents — were 
let  out  to  firmarii ,  who,  in  return  for  the  payment  to  the 
Minoresses  of  a  certain  annual  sum,  would  have  the  use  of  parti¬ 
cular  manors  or  plots  of  land  for  as  many  years  as  was  arranged. 

1  Min.  Acc.  Hen.  VIII,  2122  and  2123  (P.R.O.). 

2  For  the  year  1514-15  ;  the  total  of  receiqts  for  1515-16  is  obliterated. 

3  According  to  Miss  Power,  “  it  was  common  for  benefactors  to  earmark  dona¬ 
tions  of  lands  and  rents  for  special  purposes  ”  ( Mediczval  English  Nunneries,  p.  135). 
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Since  such  forms  of  lease  by  the  Minoresses  were  extremely 
common,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  in  greater  detail  an 
actual  indenture  made  between  the  Abbess  of  Denny  and  a  certain 
Thomas  Idelegh  to  whom  the  farm  of  Strood  manor  is  granted. 
The  document  is  dated  2  November,  1404;1  it  is  agreed  by  the 
two  parties  involved  that  this  Thomas  Idelegh  shall  have  the  firm 
of  Strood  manor,  a  water  mill,  and  a  messuage  called  the  Wharf  with 
appurtenances,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  paying  yearly  40 
marcs  (£2 6  13s.  4d.)  to  the  abbess.  The  firmarius  is  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  burdens  and  services  due  from  the  manor  and  for 
the  repairs  of  all  buildings,  provided  that  the  abbess  and  con¬ 
vent,  within  the  first  year,  repair  a  certain  great  barn,  now  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the  manor, 
etc.,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  abbess  in  as  good  state  as  it  was 
received  in,  the  ravages  of  fire  or  the  pestilence  being  excepted, 
nor  is  Thomas  Idelegh  responsible  for  the  repairs  of  the  mill. 
The  abbess  and  convent  pay  to  the  firmarius  the  sum  of  £20 
which  is  to  be  forfeit  to  them  if  the  40  marks  due  yearly  from 
the  manor  is  not  paid  to  the  full  within  fifteen  days  of  the  time 
which  is  arranged  for  payment.-2  This  indenture  is  of  value  since 
it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  usual  arrangements  made  by 
the  Minoresses  with  those  from  whose  hands  a  large  proportion 
of  their  temporal  profits  ultimately  came. 

The  same  kind  of  information  which  this  indenture  gives  as 
to  the  administration  of  temporalities  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
spiritual  profits  by  certain  detailed  deeds  of  appropriation  which 
have  survived.  Such  deeds  were  drawn  up  by  the  diocesan  bishop 
of  each  appropriated  church,  and  settled  the  respective  rights  of 
the  abbess  and  convent  as  rectors  of  the  church,  of  the  vicar, 
of  the  diocesan  himself,  and  of  any  other  individual  or  community 
which  might  have  claims  on  that  church. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  “composition”  drawn  up  in  1425  by  the 

1  Harl.  Ch.  44,  D.  15  (B.M.). 

2  In  1400  the  farm  of  the  manor  of  Strood  had  been  held  by  the  Master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary’s,  StroodJCart.  Harl.  44,  D.  14).  The  arrangement  with  Thos. 
Idelegh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  for  on  n  November,  1408, 
Jo.  Hankotes  is  spoken  of  as  firmarius  of  Strood  (Harl.  Roll,  L.  36),  but  this  may 
mean  that  the  whole  manor  was  not  leased  to  one  man.  In  1472-73  Edmund 
Fynkell  is  “  receiver  ”  for  Denny  Abbey  in  Strood  ;  his  total  receipts  are  ^30  is.  8d., 
of  which  £17  13s.  6d.  is  handed  over  to  the  abbess  (Harl.  Roll,  L.  37). 
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Bishop  of  London’s  Commissioner  on  the  appropriation  of  Bulmer 
Parish  Church  (co.  Essex)  to  the  house  of  Bruisyard.1  According 
to  this  agreement  which  follows  a  common  form  in  such  cases, 
the  vicar  was  to  have  the  lesser  tithes  of  the  parish  church,2  the 
oblations  of  the  church  at  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the  year, 
and  the  profits  of  certain  tenements  in  the  parish  of  the  value  of 
8s.  yearly.  He  was  to  have  “  a  house  .  .  .  called  the  Vicarage  ”  3 
where  he  is  “  to  keep  residence  according  to  law  and  hospitality 
according  to  statute.”  From  the  abbess  and  convent  he  was  to 
receive  yearly  the  sum  of  20s.  and  a  portion  of  the  great  tithes  of 
corn.  P'or  themselves  the  abbess  and  convent  had  the  remainder 
of  the  great  tithes,  the  right  of  presenting  the  vicar,  a  “  dove 
house  ”  and  certain  buildings  within  the  parsonage  not  handed 
over  to  the  vicar ;  they  are  to  keep  the  chancel  in  repair,  to  find 
one  lamp  burning  there  for  ever,  and  they  were  to  bear  c<  all 
manner  of  charges  .  .  .  pertaining  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  said 
parish  church.”  The  Bishop  of  London  was  to  receive  13s.  46. 
yearly  from  them,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  6s.  8d., 
and  the  poor  of  the  parish  at  Easter  2s. 

While  it  is  possible  to  exonerate  the  Minoresses  from  all 
blame  in  their  holding  of  property  in  common,  it  is  difficult  to 
exculpate  them  so  completely  when  the  question  of  individual 
property  holding  is  examined.  However  much  belief  in  the 
Franciscan  poverty  of  the  Order  may  already  have  been  weakened, 
it  is  still  a  surprise  to  find  that  it  was  the  frequent  if  not  general 
practice  for  the  Sisters  to  hold  annuities.  The  mediaeval  lady  who 
wished  to  become  a  Minoress  needed  a  “  dot  ”  for  her  marriage 
with  the  heavenly  Spouse  as  much  as  her  sister  in  the  world 
needed  it  for  her  marriage  with  any  earthly  lord  and  master.  We 
are  probably  more  shocked  at  this  idea  than  contemporaries, 
even  men  of  piety  and  men  in  authority  over  the  Order,  would 
have  been.  While  the  Isabella  Rule  is  silent  on  the  subject  of 
annuities,  the  letter  (dated  1297)  of  the  Cardinal  Protector,  in 

1  Printed  in  Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  II,  pp.  104-5. 

2  That  is  of  “  wood,  lambs,  geese,  pigs,  eggs,  apples,  pears,  herbs,  .  .  .  and  one 
lime  kilne,  of  doves,  milk  .  .  .  and  white  meats  with  gistments  of  cattle  and  pas¬ 
ture.” 

3  “  The  Hall,  with  two  chambers  annexed,  the  bake  house,  kitchen  and  larder 
house,  one  chamber  for  his  servant,  a  stable,  and  a  hay  sollar  with  one  competent 
garden.” 
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which  the  Ministers  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  are  instructed 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  duties  in  the  government  of  the  Second 
Order,  seems  to  countenance  them.1  In  the  course  of  admonishing 
the  friars  against  allowing  the  Minoresses  to  receive  more  recruits 
into  their  monasteries  than  can  be  supported  by  its  resources,  the 
Cardinal  explains  that  “  through  this  mistake  it  has  often 
happened  that  Sisters  are  received  through  simoniacal  wickedness, 
whilst,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  poor  women,  of  holy  conversa¬ 
tion  and  life,  are  refused  admission  because  they  have  no  money 
or  goods  to  bring  with  them  to  the  monastery.”  It  is  the  abuse 
of  the  practice  of  annuities  and  profession  fees  which  is  condemned 
here,  not  the  practice  itself,  and  it  is  as  well  that  this  fact  can  be 
established,  for  otherwise  the  frequency  of  annuities  would  say 
little  for  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal  Protector  and  the  friars 
over  the  Order  in  their  care. 

Many  of  the  annuities  granted  to  Minoresses  were  very  con¬ 
siderable.  John  Neville,  Lord  of  Raby,  in  1386  left  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  a  Minoress  of  London,  a  yearly  rent  of 
50  marks  (£33  6s.  8d.).2  Isabella  of  Gloucester,  when  abbess 
of  the  Minories,  received  an  annuity  of  26  marks  (£17  6s.  8d.).3 
Joan  Lady  Clinton,  in  1457,  left  an  annuity  of  £3  to  her  daughter 
Joan  Frances,  a  Minoress,  “towards  her sustenacion  during  life.”  4 
In  three  cases  annuities  are  left  to  individual  Minoresses,  in  each 
case  the  daughter  of  the  grantor,  with  remainders  to  the  abbey.5 
Anna  Felbrigge  at  Bruisyard  received  8  marks  a  year  by  her 
father’s  will.6 

A  rather  different  type  of  annuity  is  that  held  by  Katherine  de 
Ingham  at  the  Minories.  In  1339  a  debt  of  ^200  was  owed  her,7 

1  A.F.H.,  XIII,  p.  105.  P.  Benevenuto  Bughetti  here  deals  fully  and  authorita¬ 
tively  with  the  subject  of  the  government  of  the  Claresses  and  gives  the  text  of  the 
letter  of  1297  (printed  also  in  Wadding,  Annales  Min.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  597). 

2  Surtees  Soc.,  Wills  and  Inventories,  II,  p.  39. 

ZC.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364.  4  Test.  Vetusta,  p.  284. 

5  Jo.  Charteseye,  draper  {Cal.  of  Wills  in  Court  of  Hustings ,  II,  p.  331)  ;  Thos. 
Padyngton,  fishmonger  (ibid.,  II,  p.  589) ;  Will,  atte  Hale  (ibid.,  II,  p.  119). 

6  Som.  House,  P.C.C.  Rolls,  f.  mb  (1442). 

7C.C.R.  (1339-41),  pp.  265-67.  Ibid.  (1354-60),  p.  517,  refers  presumably  to  a 
debt  of  a  similar  nature  owed  to  the  abbey.  Katherine  de  Ingham  was  abbess  in 
1355  (Test.  Vetusta,  p.  56).  She  was  widow  of  John,  son  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Ingham. 
The  latter  had  been  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine  in  1325  and  in  1327,  on  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Edward  II,  he  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  appointed  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  for  the  young  Edward  III.  He  died  in  1346,  but  his  son  John 
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and  in  place  of  the  payment  of  the  lump  sum  her  debtors  were 
allowed  to  pay  20  marks  (£13  4s.)  yearly  to  the  abbess  of 
the  Minories  for  the  term  of  Katherine’s  life.  Whether  or  no  this 
sum  went  into  the  common  funds  is  not  certain,  but  it  anyhow 
does  not  weaken  the  theory  that  in  the  admission  of  a  Minoress 
the  question  of  money  as  well  as  of  vocation  was  considered.1 

At  Denny  there  is  evidence  of  a  very  interesting  development 
from  this  practice  of  annuity  holding.  The  custom  had  apparently 
become  so  usual  that  for  those  who  had  no  annuity  a  kind  of 
scholarship  or  prebend  system  was  established.  In  1418  a 
“  close  with  oziers  called  Letszerd  nigh  the  Depe  ”  was  leased 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  “by  the  assent  of  Isabel  Seyntour,  one 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Lady  Abbess  ”  to  Edmund  Berhillot  who 
was  to  render  to  the  said  Isabel  12s.  yearly.2  In  1436  the  same 
field  is  leased  out  to  Richard  Lawde,  by  the  assent  of  Isabel 
Wyne,  another  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  12s.  of  rent  is  now  to  be 
paid  to  her.2  It  appears  then  that  the  close  called  “  Letsyerd  nigh 
the  Depe  ”  was  abbey  property  whose  profits  were  allotted  to 
successive  Sisters.  A  similar  arrangement  is  evidently  referred 
to  in  1423  when  the  abbess,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chapter, 
granted  an  acre  and  a  rood  of  land  in  the  marsh,  called  the 
“  Lughallough”  to  Joan  Colchester  and  Margaret  Histon,  two  of 
the  Sisters,  for  their  lives.2  Isabel  Winter  was  another  Minoress 
to  profit  by  this  system ;  in  1418a  field  called  “  Hetes  Holt  with 
oziers  ”  was  leased  for  ten  years  with  her  consent  to  Edmund 
Bartlett  and  she  was  to  receive  9s.  rent  yearly.3  These  references 
suggest  that  all  Minoresses  were  not  of  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  of 
generous  families,  and  that  on  entering  the  Order  the  difficulty  of 
money  could  be  overcome  in  a  particular  way ;  women  who  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  endowed  by  their  families  could  enter 


had  already  died  without  heirs  so  that  the  title  lapsed  at  that  date  (G.  E.  C., 
Complete  Peerage). 

1  Jo.  de  Mockyng  of  Somerset  left  an  annuity  in  1347  in  his  daughter  Felicia  a 
Minoress  (Cal.  of  Wills  in  Court  of  Hustings,  I,  p.  500).  In  1381  John  Philpot, 
knight,  left  an  annuity  “for  the  use  of”  Thomasina  his  daughter  at  Denny  (ibid.., 
II,  p.  276). 

2  Add.  5837  (Cole  MSS.  Vol.  36),  f.  I2gb,  etc. ;  this  is  a  transcript  of  the  Court  Rolls 
of  Denny  Abbey  which  do  not  survive  in  the  original. 

3  Isabel  Winter  cannot  have  been  quite  destitute,  for  already  in  1415  an  annual 
rent  of  13s.  4d.  from  fields  in  Felbrigg  was  being  paid  to  the  abbess  of  Denny  for 
the  term  of  her  life  by  Simon  Felbrigg  (B.M.  Add.  Ch.,  14,  523). 
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the  house  at  Denny  and  receive  a  bounty  in  remission  of  the 
usual  “dot.”  This  scheme  shows  the  generosity  of  the  house, 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  scheme  was  necessary  shows  also  how 
completely  the  force  of  circumstances  had  wiped  out  the  Franciscan 
idea  of  absolute  poverty  amongst  English  Minoresses. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  proved  further  by  the  plentiful  evidence 
which  exists  of  gifts  of  sums  of  money,  sometimes  to  Minoresses 
who  are  named  and  sometimes  to  all  the  Sisters  in  one  house. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Ferrers,  Lord  of  Groby,  in  1368 
nun  at  the  Minories,  received  £20  in  her  father’s  will.1  Abbess 
Katherine  de  Ingham  received  the  same  sum  by  the  will  of 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh  in  1360."  Dame  Katherine  Zaxle  of  Bruis- 
yard  received  10  marks  (£6  13s.  4d.)  by  the  will  of  John  Smith 
of  Bury.3  Anne  Jermynham  at  Bruisyard  received  6s.  8d.  by  the 
will  of  a  kinswoman  in  1498. 4  Jane  Talbot  in  1504  left  13s.  4d. 
to  the  abbess  of  the  Minories,  2od.  to  each  professed  Sister,  and 
1 2d.  to  every  lady  “  called  white  head  or  novice  ”  to  be  distributed 
on  the  day  of  her  burial.5  Some  of  these  gifts  were  earmarked 
to  a  particular  purpose.  Thomasine  Hopton  left  10  marks 
(£6  13s.  4d.)  by  will  to  Jane  Wentworth  “to  make  her  a  nun  at 
Broseyers  to  her  profession.”  6  Henry  VIII  himself  gave  a  sum 
of  40  marks  to  the  abbess  of  the  Minories  for  the  profession  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk.7 
William  Keteryche  mentions  in  his  will,  amongst  other  debts,  60s. 
owed  by  him  to  the  convent  at  Denny  “  for  the  admission  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  into  their  Order.”  8  Profession  fees  then, 

1  Test.  Vetusta,  p.  76.  2  Nichols’,  Royal  Wills,  p.  22. 

3  Bury  Wills,  Camden  Soc.,  49,  p.  56.  Similarly  Dorothy  Comberford  (nun  of 
the  Minories)  received  40s.  by  will  of  Nich.  Skelton  in  1514  (Som.  House,  Holder,  21). 
Rich.  Hale,  fishmonger,  in  1387  left  money  to  his  daughter  in  the  Minories  {Cal.  of 
Wills,  II,  p.  267). 

4  I.e.  of  Anne  Lady  Scrope  of  Harling  {Test.  Eborac.,  Surtees  Soc.,  No.  53,  p.  149). 

5  Som.  House,  Holgrave,  38  (E.  M.  T.).  There  are  almost  identical  bequests  in 
the  will  of  Joyce  Lee,  widow  (Som.  House,  Adeane,  22),  1507.  Margaret  Oldham 
of  Bury,  in  1492,  left  I2d.  to  every  nun  at  Denny  and  Bruisyard  {Bury  Wills,  Camden 
Soc.,  49,  p.  73).  Elizabeth  Rollysley  left  £5  to  the  abbess  of  the  Minories  in  1513 
(Madox,  Formulare,  p.  440). 

6  Trans,  of  Essex  Arch.  Soc.,  N.S.,  II,  p.  66. 

7  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  II,  pp.  1446  and  1450. 

8  Masters,  in  his  History  of  Waterbeach  (p.  51),  records  this  but  gives  no  further 
reference,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  it.  Will.  Keteryche  appears  in  another  con¬ 
nection  in  1470  (Early  Chanc.  Proceedings,  40  No.  30).  Two  Keteryches  appear  as 
abbesses  of  Denny,  Joan  1462-68  and  Alice  1479  [see  list  of  abbesses],  but  the 
name  Eliz.  Keteryche  is  only  found  in  this  reference. 
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though  they  differed  widely  in  amount,  as  well  as  annuities  were 
usual  among  Minoresses,  and  at  every  step  the  Order  appears  in 
more  exclusive  guise. 

While  gifts  of  money  and  annuities  were  quite  customary 
amongst  the  Minoresses,  gifts  in  kind  also  seem  to  have  been  at 
least  fairly  common.  The  most  startling  offender  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  Isabella  of  Gloucester.  In  1 399  1  her  mother,  Eleanor 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  left  her  a  bed  of  cloth  of  gold  of  Cyprus, 
black  and  red,  with  a  testa,  coverlet,  curtains,  and  tapestries ;  a 
French  Bible  in  two  volumes,  with  two  gold  clasps  enamelled 
with  the  arms  of  France  ;  a  book  of  Decretals  in  French,  a  book 
of  meistre  histoires ,2  a  book  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Pastorals  of  St.  Gregory,  two  French  psalters,  ,£40  in  money,  a 
belt  of  black  leather  with  a  buckle  and  pendant,  and  twelve  plain 
round  bars  of  gold  which  had  belonged  to  Isabella’s  father,  and 
which  he  wore  during  his  last  illness.3 

That  an  individual  Minoress  should  have  received  such  rich 
gifts  as  these  was,  of  course,  entirely  irregular.  On  closer  ex¬ 
amination,  however,  extenuating  circumstances  can  be  found 
which  considerably  alter  the  position.  The  date  of  this  will  is 
1 399,  and  two  years  later  Isabella  of  Gloucester  is  referred  to  as 
still  a  minor  and  still  unprofessed.  The  strict  discipline  of  the 
religious  life,  then,  would  not  yet  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
child,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Order  to  argue  from  this 
single  piece  of  evidence  that  such  blatant  instances  of  individual 
property  holding  were  common  or  usual  amongst  the  fully  pro¬ 
fessed  Minoresses. 

1  Royal  Wills,  Nichols,  p.  183.  2  Peter  Comestor’s  Historia  Scholastica. 

3  Another  will  which  granted  rich  treasures  to  the  abbey  was  that  of  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh  (d.  1360).  Mention  is  made  of  a  reliquary  of  crystal,  a  large  chalice  of 
silver  gilt,  two  cruets  (costly),  a  vestment  of  cloth  of  gold  and  “  whatsoever  belongs 
to  the  said  vestment,  and  a  thousand  pearls  together  with  my  robe  of  russet  with  all 
the  trimmings”  (this  would  be  converted  by  the  Sisters  into  vestments).  “  Also  I 
desire  a  vestment  of  cloth  of  gold  .  .  .  five  cloths  of  gold,  one  bed  with  eight  tapits 
.  .  .  also  six  large  tapits  of  fine  linen  .  .  .  and  twelve  tapits  of  my  other  bed,  and 
twelve  tapits  of  which  the  borders  have  been  embroidered  with  flowers  ”  to  be  given 
to  the  Minories  (Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  p.  22). 

Agnes  de  Hastings,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  left  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  silver  to 
the  Minories,  by  her  will  dated  1367  (Test.  Vet.,  p.  72). 

Dame  Mary  Reading  in  1534  bequeathed  a  cope  of  gold,  “  there  to  be  used  to 
the  laud  and  praise  of  God”  (Som.  House,  P.C.C.,  Hogan,  22).  [I  have  taken 
this  and  other  MS.  references  to  Somerset  House  documents  from  E.  M.  Tomlinson’s 
History  of  the  Minories,  London,  and  subsequently  I  acknowledge  my  debt  to  this 
book  by  the  initials  “  E.  M.  T.  ”.] 
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Another  detail  in  the  life  of  Isabella  of  Gloucester  has  sur¬ 
vived  also  which  serves  to  strengthen  our  defence  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  1401  papal  mandates  are  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Arundel)  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
ordering  them  to  go  in  person  to  the  London  Minories  to 
examine  this  Isabella  “  who  was  in  infancy  placed  in  the 
monastery  and  clad  in  the  monastic  habit.”  All  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  except  one,1  have  died,  and  lest  the  Duke  her  father’s 
inheritance  devolve  to  strangers,  she  is  to  be  examined  of  her 
wish  to  remain  in  or  leave  the  monastery,  and  action  is  to  be 
taken  according  to  her  decision.2  Subsequent  references  show 
that,  even  such  a  temptation  as  this  must  have  been,  did  not 
distract  Isabella  from  her  religious  life,  and  twenty  years  later 
she  appears  in  the  honoured  position  of  abbess.3 

No  other  individual  Sister  appears  to  have  received  gifts 
anywhere  approaching  these  in  grandeur.  An  ironmonger  of 
London  left  to  his  daughter,  a  professed  Minoress,  “  a  little  pot 
of  silver  with  two  crystals,  partly  gilt  ”  ; 4  Maud  of  Ulster  received 
“  a  ring  of  gold  which  was  her  brother’s  ”  ; 5  Margaret  de  la  Pole 
left  “  one  standing  cup  ”  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  at  the 
Minories.6  In  four  cases  there  is  evidence  of  books  owned  by 
a  Minoress,  but  in  three  of  these  the  books  are  left  on  the  death 
of  the  owner  to  the  community  at  large.7 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  English  Minoresses  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  vow  of  poverty  made  no  advance  on  the  practice  of 
ordinary  Benedictine  houses.8  Not  only  did  the  communities 
hold  property  but  the  individual  nuns  themselves  held  private 
property.  The  difference  was  indeed  great  between  the  practice 
of  St.  Clare  and  the  practice  of  her  spiritual  descendants. 

lI.e.  Anne,  wife  of  William  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Eu. 

2C.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  385.  3C.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364. 

4  1538,  Rich.  Nele  left  this  gift  to  his  daughter,  Barbara  Nele  (Som.  House, 

P.C.C.,  Dingley,  33). 

5 1368,  from  her  brother-in-law  Robert  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk  {Test.  Vet.y 
P-  74)- 

6 Som.  House,  P.C.C.,  Holder,  6.  [E.  M.  T.] 

7  See  Chap.  VI,  p.  79,  below. 

8  See  E.  Power,  Mediczval  English  Nunneries ,  pp.  322-31. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LAY  CONNECTIONS. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  students  of  their  history  that  men  and 
women  of  the  mediaeval  world  had  little  of  the  modern  man’s 
dislike  of  the  anonymous.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  as  to  us  to 
wish  to  leave  their  mark  on  posterity.  An  artist  might  sit  for 
years  illuminating  a  psalter,  but  he  took  no  pains  to  leave  a 
name  behind  him  or  to  make  his  masterpiece  a  monument  to  his 
own  memory.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  but  only  a  disappointment,, 
to  find  that  few  Minoresses  have  left  us  their  names,  and  fewer 
still  anything  beyond  their  names  to  enable  us  to  differentiate 
them.  At  Denny  there  was  an  abbess  so  strong-minded  that 
she  used  force  against  her  rebellious  Sisters  ; 1  a  later  successor  , 
in  that  office  remained  faithful  to  her  vows  even  after  the  Dis¬ 
solution  ; 2  one  Sister  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  London 
house  and  was  afterwards  married;3  but  few  Sisters  left  such 
personal  impressions  as  these,  and  for  the  most  part  the  history 
of  the  communities  and  not  the  story  of  the  individuals  is  all  that 
we  can  hope  to  reconstruct.  In  one  direction,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  go  a  step  further  than  this.  Though  personalities 
may  remain  hidden,  the  class  from  which  the  Minoresses  came, 
with  which  they  had  connections,  and  to  which  their  patrons 
belonged,  can  often  be  discovered. 

Starting  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find 
that  the  English  Minoresses,  whose  chief  house  had  been  founded 
by  a  queen,  and  substantially  endowed  by  a  king’s  brother,4 

1  Katherine  de  Bolwyk,  see  Chap.  II,  p.  21. 

2  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  see  Chap.  VII,  p.  83. 

3  Mary  Felton,  see  Chap.  VI,  pp.  68-80. 

4  The  London  house  was  founded  by  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  endowed 
by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  to  Edward  I. 
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received  also  many  later  signs  of  royal  favour.  A  mediaeval  king 
gave  charters  of  privilege  to  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
honour  as  other  men  gave  lands  or  money,  and  these  must  be 
regarded  as  scarcely  less  personal  gifts  than  such  windfalls  of 
royal  favour  as  money  or  manors. 

As  early  as  1295,  when  it  could  still  be  said  that  “justitia 
magnum  emolumentum  est,”  Edward  I  granted  to  the  London 
house  exemption  from  “  common  summonses  before  the  justices 
in  eyre  for  common  pleas  or  for  the  forest.,,1  Oueen  Margaret, 
his  wife,  within  a  month  of  her  marriage  in  1299,  went  to  hear 
mass  at  the  church  of  the  Minoresses  in  London,  and  left  20s.  as 
a  pittance  for  the  nuns.2 

Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II,  on  several  occasions 
chose  out  the  Minoresses  as  objects  of  her  piety  and  generosity. 
The  connection  of  the  Second  Order  with  the  friars,  for  whom  at 
all  times  she  had  a  particular  regard,  doubtless  accounts  for  this. 
Moreover,  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
foundress  of  the  London  house,  and  her  own  sister  Blanche 
was  a  professed  nun  at  Longchamp,  where,  like  many  other  men 
and  women,  the  Queen  had  licence  to  visit  her.3  In  1 346, 
the  Queen,  curiously  mediaeval  in  her  combination  of  piety  and 
immorality,  granted  the  appropriation  of  three  churches  to  the 
London  house  with  the  proviso  that  the  Sisters  should  “  pray  for 
the  souls  of  Edward  II,  and  the  present  King,  and  their  pro¬ 
genitors,  kings  of  England.”  4  In  1357  she  gave  40s.  in  alms 
to  the  Sisters  at  the  Minories  to  purchase  for  themselves  pittances 
on  the  anniversaries  of  Edward  II  and  of  John  of  Eltham,  her 
younger  son.5  In  1330,  according  to  the  Lanercost  chronicler, 
“  the  Queen  Mother  Isabella,  ‘  ut  dicebatur,’  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.”  6  Although  the  Queen 
may  have  entered  one  of  the  Minoress  houses  for  a  temporary 
stay,  it  is  certain  from  her  later  history  that  she  did  not  make 

1  C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  86.  2  P.R.O.  Accts.,  etc.,  356  (9). 

3  Bull.  Fran.,  V,  p.  194,  No.  414. 

4  C.P.R.  (1345-48),  p.  125.  The  churches  were  Kessingland  and  Framsden  in 
Suffolk,  and  Walton  on  Trent,  co.  Derby;  this  latter  does  not  ever  seem  to  have  been 
realised  by  the  Minoresses. 

5  Archczologia,  XXXV,  pp.  456  and  464  (Household  Expenses  of  Queen  Isabella). 

eChron.  Lanercost  (Maitland  Club,  ed.  J.  Stevenson),  p.  266. 
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her  vows  of  profession  as  the  chronicler’s  words  at  first  suggest. 
Although,  indeed,  the  fact  is  obviously  exaggerated,  and  the  “ut 
dicebatur  ”  suggests  that  the  writer  himself  doubted  the  veracity 
of  his  own  statement,  there  is  probably  some  germ  of  truth  in 
the  story ;  the  chronicler  would  not  have  made  so  bold  a  state¬ 
ment  had  it  not  been  common  knowledge  that  Queen  Isabella 
was  most  particularly  interested  in  the  Minoresses.  Probably 
the  story  is  symbolically  true,  though  actually  exaggerated. 

From  1316  when,  “  on  account  of  their  poverty,”  the  Sisters 
of  the  London  house  received  a  perpetual  grant  of  exemption  from 
tallage,1  to  1 347  when  they  received  a  royal  grant  of  exemption 
from  every  kind  of  secular  taxation,2  the  Minoresses  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  against  such  payments.  Although  the  privileges 
they  sought  were  ultimately  issued  under  Edward  Ill’s  name, 
the  initiative  seems  so  clearly  to  have  come  from  the  Minoresses 
themselves,  that  the  monotonous  story  of  the  negotiations  seems 
hardly  to  fit  in  amongst  evidences  of  royal  favour. 

With  the  Denny  house  the  position  is  different.  With  no 
evidence  of  a  long  previous  struggle,  Edward  III  in  1360  granted 
“of  special  grace”  and  at  the  request  of  Mary  de  St.  Pol3  and 
on  account  of  the  King’s  devotion  to  the  abbess  and  Minoresses 
of  the  Monastery  of  Denny  “  a  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  any  subsidies,  taxes  or  contributions  of  any  kind.”4 
That  this  grant  was  no  mere  formality  but  really  “  on  account  of 
the  King’s  devotion  ”  is  further  proved  by  later  events.  In  1361 
Mary  de  St.  Pol  granted  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the 
abbey  to  Edward  III  and  his  heirs  5  and  he,  in  gratitude  for  the 
compliment,  made  in  1368  another  grant  of  privilege  to  her 
foundation  :  the  abbey  was  to  hold  its  lands  under  the  protection 
of  the  King,  it  was  to  be  free  from  purveyance,  the  Sisters  were 
to  have  the  right  of  independent  election  of  their  abbess,  and  a 


1  C.P.R.  (1313-17),  p-  449- 

2  Ibid.  (1345-48),  p.  410;  exemption  from  “  tallages,  aids,  .  .  .  tenths,  fifteenths, 
wool  .  .  .  and  other  contributions.” 

3  Mary  de  St.  Pol  continued  to  the  end  to  secure  the  royal  favour  for  her  founda¬ 
tion.  In  her  will  (March,  1376)  she  left  “  to  the  lord  the  King  a  ring  of  precious 
stones  as  a  memento  of  her,  hoping  that  he  will  assist  her  poor  house  of  Denny  ” 
{Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  194). 

4  C.  Charter  Rolls  (1341-1417),  p.  168. 

5  C.P.R.  (1361-64),  p.  134,  and  C.C.R.  (1360-64),  p.  404. 
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grant  of  free  warren  in  all  their  demesne  lands  was  added  by  the 
royal  benefactor.1 

His  successor  Richard  II  made  what  seems  a  very  personal 
gift  to  the  abbey  of  Denny  in  1 398,  when  he  granted  that  every 
year  the  Sisters  there  should  have  2  tuns  of  Gascon  wine  from 
his  prise  in  the  port  of  Lynne  2 ;  there  is  evidence  that  this  grant 
was  still  being  made  in  1 5 1 8.3 

Henry  IV  granted  the  custody  of  the  alien  priory  of  Appul- 
durcombe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  London  Minoresses  within 
the  first  few  months  of  his  reign.4  Thirty  years  later  the  manor 
was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity  5  and  it  remained  in  their  hands 
until  the  Dissolution.  This  gift  was  of  very  considerable  value, 
for  in  1 539  it  was  bringing  in  £$6  13s.  46.  for  the  year.6  It  was 
Henry  IV  also  who  granted  that  “no  justice,  mayor,  bailift, 
coroner,  escheator,  sergeant,  etc.”  should  have  any  jurisdiction 
within  the  close  and  precinct  of  the  London  Minories,  except  in 
treason  and  felonies  touching  the  Crown.7  It  is  curious  that  this 
privilege  continued  in  force  long  after  the  Dissolution,  so  that  the 
district  became  a  “  Liberty,”  and  remained  independent  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  until  within  living  memory.8 

Elizabeth  of  York,  Henry  VI I’s  wife,  must  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Minories  ;  a  charming  entry  in  her 
privy  purse  expenses  for  1502  shows  that  she  gave  100s.  “the 
first  day  of  May  to  thabbasse  of  the  Minoresse  for  sending  a 
present  of  watier  of  rooses  to  the  Quene  to  the  Towre.”  9  On  the 
same  day  she  sent  half  a  mark  to  “  Dampe  Kateryne  and  Dampe 
Elizabeth,”  nuns  there,  and  “  to  an  old  servant  to  the  abbess 
1 2d.,”  and  to  a  daughter  of  William  Cromer,  one  of  her  gentleman 


1  C.  Charter  Rolls  (1341-1417),  p.  168. 

2  C.P.R .  (1396-99),  p.338. 

sHen.  VIII ,  L.and  P.,  II,  4461. 

4  C.P.R.  (1399-1401),  p.  34  ;  25  October,  1399. 

5 Ibid.  (1422-29),  p.  504  and  ibid.  (1441-46),  p.  235.  Originally  the  Minoresses 
were  to  have  received  it  by  purchase  of  the  abbot  of  Montebourg  in  Normandy, 
its  mother-house.  By  1429,  however,  it  was  granted  them  freely.  In  each  of  the 
Acts  of  Resumption  of  Henry  Vi’s  reign  this  grant  is  excepted  from  the  general 
resumption  (Rot.  Pari.,  V,  p.  224a,  for  Act  of  1451). 

6  Rentals  and  Surveys,  955  (P.R.O.). 

7  C.P.R.,  (1399-1401),  p.  543. 

8E.  M.  Tomlinson  in  his  History  of  the  Minories  deals  fully  with  the  later  history 
of  the  Minories. 

9  Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  8. 
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ushers,  also  a  nun,  3/4.1  The  Queen  could  hardly  have  made 
such  carefully  apportioned  gifts  if  she  had  not  visited  the  Minories 
herself  and  so  made  the  acquaintance,  for  instance,  of  “the  old 
servant  to  the  abbess.” 

Even  Henry  VIII  showed  some  regard  for  the  Minoresses. 
In  1519  he  gave  the  sum  of  £ 20  “towards  the  building  of  the 
Minories,  London,”  2  and  in  1510  and  1511  he  gave  40  marks 
to  the  abbess  of  that  house  for  the  profession  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk.3  Special  royal 
licences  were  issued  to  spare  the  houses  at  Denny  4  and  Bruisyard 5 
which,  being  under  the  value  of  £200,  should  have  been  suppressed 
in  1536,  and  the  death  sentence  of  both  was  consequently  post¬ 
poned  for  three  years. 

From  beginning  to  end,  then,  English  Minoresses  enjoyed 
frequent  signs  of  royal  favour,  but  in  this  they  differed  little  from 
many  other  religious  Orders.  It  is  the  relations  of  the  Minoresses 
with  the  nobility  that  are  unusual.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  patrons 
of  the  Order  from  this  class  is  traced  back  to  his  family,  the  next 
will  almost  surely  turn  out  to  be  his  brother  or  uncle  or  cousin. 
More  often  than  not  it  is  possible  to  guess  at  some  personal  family 
reason  why  a  particular  Earl  or  Lord  should  have  shown  favour 
to  the  Order.  Continually  one  can  imagine  a  nobleman  deciding 
to  give  such  and  such  a  manor,  or  certain  rents,  to  the  Minoresses 
rather  than  to  any  other  religious  women  since  his  aunt  was  of 
that  Order,  or  his  mother  was  buried  in  the  Minories,  or  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  customary  in  his  family.  Interest  in  the  Order 
indeed  ran  in  families  to  such  an  extent  that  one  has  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  kind  of  charitable  entail. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  at  full  length  more  than  one 
example  of  this  hereditary  patronage,  and  the  descendants  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre  and  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  the  founders  of 
the  London  house,  will  perhaps  show  this  phenomenon  most 

1  On  6  November  in  the  same  year  similar  small  gifts  are  sent  by  the  Queen 
to  the  same  women  (Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  of  Elizabeth  of  York ,  p.  57). 

2  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  Ill,  Pt.  2,  p.  1536.  Perhaps  this  was  to  repair  the  effects 
of  a  fire  which  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  Minories  in  1519.  The  London  citizens 
contributed  300  marks  (£200)  to  complete  the  building  made  necessary  by  this  catas¬ 
trophe  (Rec.  of  Corp.  of  London  Repert.,  V,  f.  15b,  80). 

3  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  II,  pp.  1446  and  1450. 

4  Ibid.,  XI,  p.  385  (35).  6 Ibid.,  XII,  2,  411  (10). 
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clearly.  Blanche’s  grandson,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Earl  of  Derby,  received  an  indulgence  to  enter  the  Minories  with 
ten  honest  persons  in  1 349 ; 1  he  made  the  request  that  the 
Sisters  there  might  have  royal  licence  to  receive  £30  yearly  of 
rent  in  mortmain,2  and  he  was  Elizabeth  de  Burgh’s  guest  on 
10  October,  1355,  when  she  also  entertained  the  Sisters  from 
the  Minories  to  a  dinner  party  ;3  Henry  of  Lancaster’s  daughter 
Blanche,  married  John  of  Gaunt,  who  left  £100  by  will  to  the 
Sisters.4  John  of  Gaunt’s  interest  was  not  merely  posthumous. 
In  1372 5  he  issued  an  order  that  all  his  stewards,  bailiffs, 
provosts,  etc.,  should  on  all  occasions  be  “  aidans,  favorables, 
conseillantz  et  socurantz  ”  to  the  Sisters  of  the  London  house. 

Maud  of  Ulster  was  another  of  the  grandchildren  of  Blanche 
of  Navarre,  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Bruisyard  Abbey, 
where  she  became  a  nun,  was  probably  founded  for  her  sake  ; 0 
Maud’s  mother-in-law,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  granted  the  advowson 
and  appropriation  of  the  church  of  Gransden  co.  Hunts,  to  Denny 
Abbey  ; 7  she  received  papal  licence  to  enter  houses  of  the  Order 
in  England ; s  she  entertained  the  London  Minoresses  at  her 
house,9  and  by  her  will  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  at  the 
Minories.10  Of  Maud  of  Ulster’s  three  daughters,  one,  Elizabeth, 
married  Lionel  of  Clarence,  founder  of  Bruisyard ;  another, 
Eleanor,11  received  papal  licence  to  enter  monasteries  of  the  Order 
in  England ; 12  and  a  third,  Maud,13  left  her  body  to  be  buried  at 
Bruisyard  and  her  manor  of  Wrabness  to  the  Sisters  there.14  The 
granddaughter  of  this  second  daughter,  Eleanor,  married  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  by  her  will  she  left  money 

1  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  166.  2C.P.R.  (1340-43),  p.  287. 

3P.R.O.,  Ex.  Acc.  f  |  m.  2  ;  see  below,  p.  68. 

4  Test.  Ebor.,  IV,  p.  229  (Surtees  Soc.). 

5  John  of  Gaunt's  Register ,  Camden  Soc.,  Ser.  Ill,  vol.  20,  p.  no,  No.  256. 

15  See  above,  pp.  22-3. 

7  C.P.R.  (1343-45).  P-  3-  8  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  673  (Feb.  26,  1355). 

9  Ex.  Acc.  m.  2  (Oct.  10,  1355);  ibid.,  m.  8  (Aug.  16,  1356);  ibid.,  m.  9 
(Aug.  12,  1356). 

10  Nichols’  Royal  Wills ,  p.  22.  She  also  left  to  the  Minories  £ 20 ,  a  reliquary  of 
crystal,  a  large  chalice,  2  cruets,  2  vestments,  5  cloths  of  gold,  one  bed  with  hangings, 
besides  gifts  to  the  abbess  and  sisters  and  four  friars.  She  was  the  foundress  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

u  Wife  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

12  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  pp.  38  and  56. 

13  Wife  of  Thomas  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

14  Test.  Vet.,  p.  182  (1412). 
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and  a  tonnell  of  good  wine  to  the  Minories  ; 1  her  daughter  Isabella 
was  a  nun  of  that  monastery  and  later  became  abbess,2  and  her 
granddaughter  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  received  papal  licence 
to  enter  the  monastery  of  Bruisyard  and  to  eat  and  drink  there, 
and  if  necessary  to  pass  the  night  there.3  The  daughter-in-law 
of  this  Eleanor  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury ;  she  was  buried  at  the  Minories 4  as  was  also  her 
daughter  Anne,5  the  child  wife  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the 
younger  of  the  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower.  From  Blanche 
of  Navarre  to  Anne  Duchess  of  York  there  are  ten  generations, 
and,  with  two  breaks,  the  tradition  of  patronage  of  the  Minoresses 
is  held  to  faithfully  in  each  of  them. 

The  appended  genealogical  table  will  clarify  this  intricate 
description,  and  is  itself  further  concrete  evidence  of  this  family 
inheritance  of  good  works.  Of  the  total  of  nearly  sixty  members 
of  the  nobility  who  have  been  traced  as  personally  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Minoresses,  it  has  been  possible  to  include 
fifty  in  this  single  table.  The  inbred  nature  of  the  mediaeval 
nobility  cannot  sufficiently  explain  this  whole  phenomenon.  A 
more  convincing  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
Order  itself.  Except  for  five  stormy  years  when  Waterbeach 
and  Denny  overlapped,  there  were  never  more  than  three 
Minoress  houses  in  existence  in  England.  The  number  of  nuns  too 
was  small  in  each ;  at  the  London  house  at  the  Dissolution  there 
were  only  twenty-four  Sisters,0  and  at  Denny,  according  to  Tanner, 
twenty-five  ; 7  from  the  Bruisyard  inventory  there  seem  to  have  been 
only  six  Minoresses  in  i  5  36. 8  In  such  an  Order  as  this  men  could 
take  a  proprietary  and  personal  interest ;  in  one  visit  to  either  of 
the  houses  a  patron  could  become  acquainted  with  all  the  Sisters 
there;  and  so  a  touch  of  human  feeling  would  add  warmth  and 
colour  to  the  inspiration  of  religious  piety. 

One  other  point  may  be  made  in  this  connection.  The  main 
significance  of  this  family  adoption  is  that  it  speaks  well  for  the 

1  Test.  Vet.,  p.  147.  2  C.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364. 

3  C.  Pap.  L.,  IX,  p.  122.  4Lansdowne  MS.,  205.  (B.M.) 

5 Ibid.  She  was  aged  5  at  her  marriage. 

6  Hen.  VIII.,  L.  and  P.,  XIV,  1,  680. 

7  Tanner,  Notitia,  Cambridgeshire,  VII  (1787). 

8  Suff.  Inst,  of  Arch.,  VII,  p.  321. 
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Order.  Had  the  practice  of  their  houses  been  slack  and  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  Sisters  anything  but  good,  patrons  would  not  have 
been  found  amongst  those  who  from  their  childhood  would  have 
heard  of  the  Order  and  must  have  picked  up  its  scandal,  had  there 
been  any.  A  monastery  with  a  bad  name  is  in  the  position  of 
a  shop  with  a  bad  name — dependent  on  the  ignorance  of  chance 
customers  since  it  is  hopeless  of  regular  patrons.  Whatever  one 
man  might  chance  to  do,  a  whole  family  would  not  show  generos¬ 
ity  towards  a  religious  house  unless  it  had  a  respectable  name 
amongst  contemporaries. 

Patronage  of  the  Minoresses,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  nobility.  The  London  house  in  particular  profited  by  the 
generosity  of  a  great  number  of  merchants  of  every  kind. 
Amongst  the  benefactors  who  gave  lands  or  perpetual  rents  to  the 
Minories  the  names  of  a  vintner,1  a  surgeon,2  a  saddler,3  two 
stockfishmongers,4  a  draper,5  a  maltmonger,6  a  brewer,7  a  mercer,8 
a  plumber,9  a  salter,10  and  a  grocer11  appear.  Amongst  those 
who  left  gifts  of  money  by  will  there  is  the  same  variety.12  Twice 
the  house  received  patronage  from  a  mayor  of  London,13  once 
from  a  knight  alderman,14  twice  from  men  described  as  “chap¬ 
lains,”  15  once  from  a  canon  of  St.  Paul’s.10  The  other  houses  were 
more  out  of  the  normal  beat  of  the  rich  merchant,  so  that  his 


1  1349,  Cal.  of  Wills  in  Ct.  of  Hustings,  I,  p.  636. 
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2  1379,  ibid.,  II,  p.  207. 

4  1391,  ibid.,  and  1412,  Cal.  of  Wills,  II, 

5 1397,  C.P.R.  (1396-99),  p.  189. 

7 1407,  ibid.,  p.  388. 

9  1441,  ibid.,  II,  p.  495. 

11  1512,  ibid.,  p.  628. 

12  Draper,  1341,  Cal.  of  Wills,  I,  p.  453. 

4  mercers,  1348,  „  I,  p.  637. 

1384,  Som.  H.,  P.C.C.,  Rous,  3d. 
1392,  Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  307. 
i4°8,  ,,  ,,  II,  p 


3 1391,  C.P.R.  (1388-92),  p.  491. 
p.  297. 

6 1400,  Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  382. 
8  1428,  ibid.,  p.  452. 


1511,  ibid.,  p.  617. 


Fishmonger,  1349, 
Spicer,  1355, 
Potter,  1356, 
Goldsmith,  1368, 
Vintner,  1375, 
Bellfounder,  1390, 


I,  p. 
I,  p. 
I,  p. 
II,  P- 

II,  p. 
II,  p, 


397- 

573- 

689. 

694. 

113. 

185. 

301. 


13  (a)  Henry  le  Galeys,  C.P.R.  (1317-21),  p.  589,  and  Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  g6. 
(b)  John  de  Oxenford,  Vintner  and  Mayor  of  London  (1340),  leaves  measures  of  red 
wine  and  money  to  Minoresses  (Cal.  of  Wills,  I,  p.  460). 

l4Sir  John  Brigge,  1530.  Som.  House,  Jankyn,  21  (E.  M.  T.). 

15 1341,  C.P.R.  (1340-43),  p.  286;  1375,  C.P.R.  (1374-77),  p.  108. 

16  Som.  House,  P.C.C.,  Rous,  44a. 
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class  is  seldom  1  found  as  patronising  Bruisyard  or  Denny.  These 
two  houses  benefited  instead  from  men  who  describe  themselves 
as  “  knights  ”  or  “  esquires,”  as  “  parsons,”  “  chaplains,”  “  vicars  ” 
or  “rectors,”  and  also  from  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
give  no  hint  beyond  their  names  as  to  who  or  what  they  were, 
and  who  prove  by  this  very  silence  that  they  cannot  have  been  of 
important  rank.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Minoresses  found 
patrons  among  every  class  that  had  land  or  money  to  give  away. 
The  practical  “  adoption  ”  of  the  Order  by  certain  noble  families 
did  not  in  the  least  have  the  effect  of  excluding  it  from  the  at¬ 
tention  of  lesser  men.  Though  their  connections  with  the  nobility 
are  more  noticeable  from  our  point  of  view,  the  Minoresses  them¬ 
selves  profited  quite  as  often  from  merchants,  esquires,  and  priests 
as  from  dukes  and  earls. 

The  question  of  the  class  of  their  patrons,  however,  is  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  question  of  the  class  of  the  Minoresses  themselves. 
It  appears  that  many  of  the  Sisters  were  members  of  the  nobility. 
At  the  monastery  of  Longchamp,  from  which  the  first  Sisters 
came  to  Waterbeach  and  from  which  they  probably  came  to 
London,  the  rule  prevailed,  until  it  was  broken  in  1330  by  papal 
intervention,  that  none  but  noble  women  should  be  allowed 
to  become  professed  Sisters.2  Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  first 
Minoresses  in  England  must  have  been  of  high  birth,  and  since 
there  was  such  a  tradition  as  this  at  the  mother-house,  one 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Sisters  would  be  inclined  to  retain 
their  aristocratic  tendencies  at  any  rate  at  first.  Therefore, 
although  for  instance  the  name  of  no  single  Sister  of  Waterbeach 
has  survived,  and  although  the  Christian  names  only  (Margaret 
and  Juliana)  of  the  first  two  abbesses  at  London  have  survived, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  this  period  at  least  the  social  position 
of  the  Sisters  was  high.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  later  abbesses  and  sisters  show  that  this  tradition  was 
never  entirely  forgotten.  Katherine  de  Ingham,  the  fourth  abbess 
of  the  Minories,  was  the  widow  of  Oliver  de  Ingham,  summoned 

1  The  only  instance  is  a  bequest  of  20s.  to  Denny  by  an  apothecary  in 
1503  (Baker  MS.,  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  Lib.  of  University  of  Cambridge ,  p. 
537)- 

2  Gaston  Duchesne,  Histoirc  de  I’abbaye  royale  de  Longchamp ,  p.  23. 
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to  Parliament  as  a  baron.1  Her  successor  was  Eleanor  Scrope, 
the  daughter  of  Ralph  Lord  Neville  de  Raby,2  and  during  her 
time  of  office  her  niece  Elizabeth  was  also  a  Sister  of  this  house. 
Isabella  of  Gloucester,  abbess  in  1421,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Edward  III.3  The  daughter  of  William  Ferrers,  Lord  of  Groby, 
was  a  nun  at  the  Minories  in  1368  ;4  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Joan, 
Lady  Clinton,  was  a  nun  there  in  1437  ; 5  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  a  nun  in  1  510.6  The 
first  abbess  of  Denny,  Joan  de  Nevers,7  was  certainly  a  noble¬ 
woman  since  she  had  lately  been  abbess  of  the  exclusive  house 
of  Longchamp.  At  Bruisyard,  Maud  Countess  of  Ulster  was 
one  of  the  original  Sisters.8  Anne  Felbrigge,  a  nun  of  that 
house  in  1431,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Felbrigge,  standard- 
bearer  to  Richard  II,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Silesia.9  Anne  Jermyngham,  a  nun  in  1498,  was  related  to  Anne 
Lady  Scrope.10  This  is  the  sum  of  those  Minoresses  whom  it  has 
been  possible  to  trace  as  belonging  to  the  nobility,  but  however 
brave  a  show  they  may  make,  their  existence  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  it  was  only  the  members  of  one  class  which 
entered  and  patronised  the  Order. 

Scanty  as  the  references  to  individual  Minoresses  are,  and 
uneven  as  the  evidence  probably  is  in  proportion  to  the  facts,  it 
yet  seems  probable  that  all  classes  were  represented  among  the 
members  of  the  Order.  Next  in  the  descending  scale  from  the 
nobility,  the  new  landed  gentry  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
represented  by  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  the  last  abbess  of 
Denny.11  Her  family  became  established  at  Coughton  in 
Warwickshire  in  the  time  of  her  father  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1472;  her  brother  Robert  Thockmorton  was  knighted,  and  his 
descendants  played  a  notable  part  in  sixteenth  century  politics.12 

1  He  had  been  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine  in  1325  and  became  sheriff  of  Chester  for 
life  in  1328.  Katherine  was  abbess  from  at  least  1355-61. 

2  She  was  widow  of  Geoffrey  le  Scrope  of  Masham  who  died  in  1362  aged  20. 

3C.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364.  4  Test.  Vet.,  p.  76. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  530;  Lansd.  MS.,  205. 

6  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.  II,  pp.  1446  and  1450. 

7  J.  W.  Clark,  Bernewell  Liber  Mentor  an  dorian,  p.  216. 

8  Test.  Vet.,  p.  74.  9  Sloane  MS.,  2450  (B.M.). 

10  Test.  Eborac.,  p.  149. 

11  Dugdale,  History  of  Warwickshire,  II,  p.  755. 

12  See  below,  p.  84,  note  2. 
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The  daughter  of  William  Cromer,  a  nun  at  the  Minories  in  1502, 
was  probably  of  a  similar  family.  Her  father  was  Gentleman 
Usher  to  Elizabeth  of  York  in  1502,  and  the  Queen  twice  sent 
her  small  presents  of  money.1  At  Denny  the  names  of  Joan  and 
Alice  Keteryche  appear  as  abbesses  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,2  and  their  father  William  describes  himself  as  “  gentle¬ 
man  of  Landbeach  ”  ; 3  so  that  apparently  they  came  from  a  family 
of  small  local  gentry. 

The  class  of  rich  London  merchants  is  well  represented 
among  the  Minoresses.  Thomasina  Philpot,  in  1381  a  Sister 
at  Denny,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  London,  John 
Philpot,  who  was  also  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  day.4  At 
the  Minories  there  is  mention  of  a  Sister  who  is  the  daughter  of 
a  skinner,5 6  another  who  is  daughter  of  a  draper,0  two  who  are 
daughters  of  fishmongers,7  and  a  last  one  who  is  the  daughter  of 
an  ironmonger.8  The  English  Minoresses  then  escaped  from  the 
exclusiveness  of  their  mother-house  in  France  ;  at  least  it  can  be 
said  that  they  accepted  wealth  as  easily  as  they  accepted  good 
birth  as  a  qualification  for  membership  in  the  Order. 

Further  evidence,  although  very  scanty,  will  carry  us  even 
beyond  this.  It  is  probable  that  women  of  poor  family  were 
also  received  as  Minoresses.  In  considering  the  evidence  for  this 


1  Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  of  Elizabeth  of  York ,  pp.  8,  57. 

2C.P.R.  (1461-67),  p.  239,  and  Ely  Epis.  Records ,  A.  Gibbon,  p.  433. 

3 Early  Chanc.  Proceedings,  40,  No.  30.  (P.R.O.) 

4  John  Philpot,  Mayor  of  London  from  1378,  is  an  important  figure  in  the 
history  of  his  time.  In  1377  he  was  one  of  the  two  treasurers  appointed  for  the 
subsidy  granted  to  the  King  in  that  year.  He  was  one  of  the  Commission  appointed 
in  1380  for  the  regulation  of  the  Household,  and  whilst  in  office  as  Mayor  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and  successfully  attacked  a  troublesome  pirate,  and 
earned  the  nickname  of  “  king  of  London.”  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party  in 
London  which  opposed  John  of  Gaunt  in  1378.  One  may  guess  that  this  enmity  to 
John  of  Gaunt  accounts  for  his  sending  his  daughter  to  the  Minoress  abbey  at 
Denny  and  not  to  the  far  more  important  London  house,  since  the  latter  was 
generously  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (see  above,  this  chapter,  p.  43),  and 
would  therefore,  perhaps,  not  have  welcomed  his  opponent’s  daughter.  Also,  in¬ 
cidentally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  discipline,  it  may  be  noticed  that  women 
were  encouraged  to  enter  religious  houses  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  homes,  that  the  fear  of  distractions  might  be  diminished. 

5  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hen.  Sudbury,  skinner  {Cal.  of  Wills ,  II,  p.  225),  1375. 

6  Marion,  daughter  of  Jo.  Charteseye,  draper  ( ibid .,  p  331),  1396. 

7  Katherine,  daughter  of  Rich.  Hale  {ibid.,  p.  267),  1387  ;  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thos.  Padyngton  {ibid.,  p.  589),  1485. 

8  Barbara,  daughter  of  Rich.  Nele  (Som.  House,  Dingley,  33).  There  was  also 
Fridswida,  the  daughter  of  Jo.  Reynewell,  an  alderman,  who  was  a  nun  at  the 
Minories  in  1443  {Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  577). 
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statement  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  more  to  be  expected  that  a  noble  or  rich  woman  should  leave 
a  name  behind  her  than  that  a  Minoress  with  neither  wealth  nor 
good  birth  to  her  credit  should  do  so.  Those  whose  families 
were  poor  were  not  likely  to  receive  bequests,  and  it  is  almost 
exclusively  in  wills  that  the  names  of  individual  Sisters  appear. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  only  evidence  of  such  poor 
Minoresses  is  that  which  has  already  been  described  1  in  relation 
to  the  “  prebend  ”  system  at  Denny.  Possibly  these  grants  of 
annual  rents  to  a  particular  Sister  were  attached  as  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  a  particular  office  or  duty  in  the  administration  of  the 
Abbey;  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  were  used  for 
the  benefit  of  Sisters  whose  families  could  not  provide  them  with 
the  customary  annuities.  Absence  of  detail  prevents  a  definite 
decision  on  this  point,  but  the  possibility  at  least  is  left  to  us  that 
the  prebends  were  used  for  the  dowerless  nun,  and  that  women 
of  such  a  class  as  hers  might  make  their  way  into  the  Minoress 
ranks. 

To  all  its  un-Franciscan  characteristics,  then,  the  Order  of 
Minoresses  did  not  add  complete  exclusiveness.  Although  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  aristocratic  and  plebeian  elements 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Order  cannot  be  measured,  the 
nuns  were,  at  any  rate,  not  all  of  high  birth.  Noblewomen  and 
the  new  rich,  daughters  of  merchants  and  daughters  of  Court 
gentlemen,  ladies  of  the  blood  royal  and  probably  even  the  poor, 
might  all  become  Minoresses. 

1  See  above,  Chap.  Ill,  p.  39. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FRIARS  MINOR. 

It  has  been  shown  already  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  by  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  all  the  spiritual  descendants  of  St.  Clare 
enjoyed  by  papal  grant  the  spiritual  guidance  and  practical  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Friars  Minor.  As  a  natural  and  inevitable  corollary 
to  this  privilege,  each  of  the  English  Minoress  houses  had  received 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; 1  the  nuns  were  under  the 
governance  of  the  friars  intermediary  to  the  *  Pope  alone ;  even 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  interfere  in  Minoress  affairs 
by  special  papal  mandate  only. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  we  should  find  very 
extensive  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  friars.  A  Minister  2  of  the 
Order  could  release  a  Minoress  from  her  clausura  ;  he  could  re¬ 
move  an  abbess  or  confessor  from  office ;  his  licence  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  a  house  could  be  moved  or  a  daughter  house  founded ; 
the  duty  of  an  annual  visitation  of  each  Minoress  house  was  to  be 
allotted  to  a  P'riar  Minor  upon  his  nomination ;  the  election  of  a 
new  abbess  by  vote  of  the  whole  convent  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Minister,  and  only  then  was  it  valid.3  So  considerable  is  this 
array  of  duties  and  responsibilities  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
friars  to  undertake  the  control  of  the  Order  seems  only  natural. 

The  earliest  evidence  as  to  the  practical  exercise  of  these 
theoretical  powers  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  another  con¬ 
nection.4  During  the  course  of  the  dispute  at  Waterbeach,  it 

1  The  London  and  Waterbeach  houses  gained  this  privilege  in  1295.  C.  Pap. 
L.,  1,  p.  560;  the  Denny  house  in  1343,  ibid..  Ill,  p.  68. 

2  All  these  powers  seem  to  have  belonged  equally  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of 
the  province  or  to  the  general  Minister  of  the  Order. 

3  See  Dr.  Seton’s  edition  of  the  Minoress  Rule,  E.E.T.S.,  O.S.,  148,  pp.  82-97. 

4  See  above,  Chap.  II,  pp.  20-22. 
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transpires  that  although  “  the  Provincial  Minister  and  the  senior 
and  higher  brethren  of  the  Order  ”  agreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
Sisters,  and  were  in  favour  of  the  move  to  Denny,  others  of  the 
Order  were  not.  When  the  rebel  Sisters  chose  their  new  abbess, 
and  refused  to  leave  the  old  abbey,  “  certain  brethren  of  the  order 
favoured  them,  and  defended  their  wilful  error.’'1  Mary  de  St. 
Pol  wisely  got  papal  support  for  her  action,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  papal  bull  on  the  subject  which  she  had  obtained  which  “was 
published  in  the  Provincial  Chapter  of  the  Order  and  discussed 
there  .  .  .  and  because  the  cause  of  the  Sisters  left  behind  was 
deemed  unjust,  the  brethren  of  the  Order  were  forbidden  to  assist 
or  countenance  them.”  This  evidence  is  of  great  importance,  for 
it  shows  that  one  at  least  of  the  powers  committed  by  the  Rule 
to  the  Provincial  Minister  was  recognised  in  practice  ;  the  move 
of  the  abbess  and  convent  of  Waterbeach  to  their  new  quarters 
was  only  undertaken  with  the  official  consent  of  the  Provincial 
and  his  Chapter.  Further,  the  reference  suggests  strongly  that 
the  rebellious  Sisters  had  connections  with  the  individual  local 
friars  whose  intimacy  led  them  to  a  more  sympathetic  view  of 
the  case  than  could  be  expected  of  the  more  distant,  and  therefore 
more  professionally  minded  Provincial  ;  the  latter  would  think 
first  of  the  Order  and  of  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  which  a  handful 
of  women  were  doing  injury;  the  former  would  think  first 
perhaps  of  the  disagreeable  abbess  at  Denny,  and  of  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  the  Sisters  should  they  be  forced  again  into  close  contact 
with  her. 

At  the  foundation  of  Bruisyard  in  1364  as  at  the  foundation 
of  Denny,  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Minister  was  again  re¬ 
spected  ;  the  papal  mandate  for  the  transference  of  nuns  to  the 
new  house  was  sent  to  him.2 

The  granting  of  permission  for  a  foundation,  however,  was 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  anything  else,  a  dignified  right  of 
veto  which  would  rarely  be  exercised  ;  what  really  affected  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Minoresses  was  whether  or  no  they  could  get 
Friars  Minor  to  act  as  their  confessors  and  chaplains.  PTom  the 
evidence  that  remains  it  appears  that  English  Minoresses  were 


lC.C.R.  (1349.54),  p.  237* 
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2  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  38. 
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generally  successful  in  winning  this  coveted  privilege,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory,  and  that  the  friars  allotted  to  their  service  were 
usually  resident.1  As  early  as  1360,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady 
of  Clare,  left  10  marks  to  each  of  “  the  four  brothers  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Minories.” 2  A  will  of  1538  left  2od.  to  “the  Friars  at 
the  Minories,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them.”  3  From  its 
being  allotted  to  the  resident  friars  of  the  abbey,  one  tenement 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Minories  came  to  be  called  “the 
Friars  hall,”  another  single  chamber  was  called  “  the  mynyster’s 
lodgyng.”  4  The  friars  seem  to  have  been  so  much  resident  that 
they  were  able  to  receive  their  food  from  the  Sisters’  own  kitchen  ; 
amongst  the  items  of  a  corrody  granted  at  the  Minories  in  1539 
was  “  every  day  at  dinner  and  supper  one  such  mess  of  meat  as 
is  accustomed  to  be  prepared  for  our  confessors  and  chaplains.”  5 
Friars  appear  usually  to  have  held  the  office  of  “  president  ” 
among  the  Minoresses.  The  title  is  uncommon,6  but  probably 
means  that  the  holder  was  the  head  chaplain  of  the  house.7 
William  Walker,  B.D.,  who  held  this  office  at  the  Minories  in 
1  538,  was  a  Franciscan,8  and  in  that  year  was  granted  an  annuity 
of  40s.  for  life  by  the  abbess  and  convent.  The  gift  was  made 
“  in  consideration  of  the  manifold  pains,  diligent  labour,  and  study 
of  long  time  taken  by  our  right  faithful  and  spiritually  beloved 
father,  William  Walker,  B.D.,  president  and  chief  confessor  of 
our  house,  both  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  declaring  truly  the 
most  Catholic  doctrine,  and  living  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
also  giving  unto  us  wholesome  exhortation  and  ghostly  counsel 
to  our  most  principal  comfort  and  health  of  our  souls.”  9  Again, 


1  Chaplains  and  confessors  were  allowed  to  be  resident  by  the  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  Card.  Protector  in  1297,  “  where  it  was  for  the  well  being  of  the 
abbess  or  sisters  or  familia”  (Arch.  Fran.  Hist.,  XIII,  p.  105). 

2  Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  p.  22. 

3  Som.  House,  Dingley,  33  (E.  M.  T.),  will  of  Richard  Nele,  citizen  and  iron¬ 
monger. 

4  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VIII,  2396  (P.R.O.). 

5  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.  100,  p.  282  (P.R.O.). 

6  It  is  found  in  connection  with  the  Dominican  nunnery  at  Dartford;  Arclueol. 
Journal,  XXXIX,  177-8 ;  L.  and  P.,  Hen.  VIII,  XI,  1322. 

7  In  1470  at  Denny  [Early  Chanc.  Proceedings,  40,  No.  30  (P.R.O.)],  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  “  the  chalice  that  the  chaplains  daily  sing  with,”  so  that  even  at 
this  smaller  house  there  was  apparently  more  than  one  priest  attendant  on  the 
nuns. 

8  A.  G.  Little,  Grey  friars  in  Oxford,  p.  234. 

9  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.  100,  p.  363  (P.R.O.). 
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at  Denny  in  1512,  the  holder  of  this  office  was  a  Franciscan  ;  in 
a  complicated  deed  of  appropriation,  Richard  Brynkeley,  D.D., 
“President  of  the  Monastery,”  acted  as  proctor  for  the  Sisters  j1 
a  few  years  later  he  became  Provincial  of  the  whole  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  in  England.2  Thomas  Trumpington,  S.T.P.,  a 
Friar  Minor,  was  President  of  Denny  in  1465. 3  The  office  is 
mentioned  again  at  the  Minories  in  1  507,  but  in  this  case  neither 
the  name  or  order  of  the  holder  is  traceable.4 

It  is  curious  that  although  all  the  Minoress  houses  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  duty  of  a  yearly  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  nuns  was  solemnly  committed  to  the  Provincial 
Minister,  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  Visitation  having  actually 
been  carried  out  has  survived.  In  1413  the  Provincial  Minister 
stayed,  at  any  rate,  for  one  meal  with  the  Sisters  at  Denny, 
and  a  special  fish  costing  I7d.  was  bought  in  his  honour.6 
It  is  just  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
visitation,  but  we  are  probably  too  sanguine ;  the  evidence  does 
not  prove  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  a  Minister  of  the  Order 
had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Sisters  of  Denny. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  hints  of  some  such  personal  con¬ 
nections  between  a  minister  of  the  Friars  Minor  and  the  Minor- 

v 

esses.  PTiar  Simon  Tunsted,  23rd  Provincial  of  the  Order,  “jacet 
apud  sorores  de  Bruisyard.”  6  The  choice  of  a  place  of  burial 
was  always  significant  in  mediaeval  times,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Provincial,  with  a  necessarily  wide  knowledge  of  Franciscan 
houses  in  England,  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  choosing 
this  tiny  abbey  for  his  burial.  What  the  reason  was,  however, 
does  not  appear. 

On  one  occasion  certain  annual  rents  were  left  to  the  abbess 
of  the  London  Minories,  to  be  used  by  her  “  at  the  discretion  of 
Brother  Thomas  de  St.  Dunstan,  if  alive,  or  the  Warden  of  the 

1  B.M.  MS.,  5847,  fol.  186,  is  a  full  transcript  of  the  original  MS.  now  at  Ely. 

2  Cooper’s  Athen.  Cant.,  Vol.  I,  p.  34 ;  A.  G.  Little,  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford,  p. 

283. 

3 A.  Gibbons,  Ely.  Epis.  Records,  p.  145.  MS.  Balliol  College  133,  fol.  iv. 
Reference  given  me  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Little. 

4  Som.  House,  Adeane,  22  (E.  M.  T.),  3/4  is  left  by  will  “  to  the  President.” 

5  Min.  Acc.,  1287/2  (P.R.O.). 

6  He  was  Provincial  after  1358,  and  died  perhaps  1369.  A.  G.  Little,  Grey 
Friars  in  Oxford,  p.  241. 
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Friars  Minors  in  London.”  1  Margaret  Countess  of  Norfolk,2 
granted  rents  to  the  value  of  20  marks  yearly  to  the  same  abbey, 
“for  the  term  of  the  life  of  her  well-beloved  father  in  God,  William 
de  Woodford.”  3  This  last  reference  suggests  that  the  Minoresses 
may  have  been  holding  money  indirectly  for  a  friar  who  would 
thus  maintain  his  nominal  poverty,  or,  perhaps,  William  de 
Woodford  was  resident  in  the  Minories,  and  so  drew  this  form  of 
prebend  from  the  generosity  of  the  countess  as  payment  to  the 
abbess  for  his  board  and  lodging.  Doubtful  as  may  be  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  last  reference,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
contact  which  was  usual  between  the  Friars  and  the  Minoresses.4 

All  conventions  are  recognitions  at  least  of  the  letter  of  some 
law  or  principle  ;  it  is,  therefore,  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
Orders  was  very  common.  The  Sisters  are  often  described  in 
papal  documents  as  “  being  under  the  care  of  the  Friars  Minor,”  5 
sometimes  they  are  called  “Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Friars 
Minor.”6  Visitors  to  the  Minories  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Antony,  as  well  as  on  the  feast  of  St.  Clare  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  spiritual  benefits.7  Those  who  were  made  free  of  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  Order  of  Friars  were  often  made  free 
also  of  those  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  A  letter  of  confraternity 
was  granted  in  1412  by  the  Minister  General  to  John  Pelham 
and  his  wife,  which  conferred  the  spiritual  benefits  of  both  Orders  : 
“  Vos  ad  amnia  et  singula  nostri  ordinis  sancte  Clare  et  minoris- 
sarum  beneficia  in  vita  recipio  pariter  et  in  morte  plenam  nobis 
bonorum  omnium  participationem.”  8  The  English  Provincial 
granted  a  similar  letter  to  Lady  Beatrice  Ros  :  “  te  ad  Sancti 


1  Sharpe,  Cal.  of  Letter  Bks.,  D,  p.  214  (1309-10). 

2  Wife  of  John  Segrave.  She  granted  also  the  manor  of  Wilton  to  the  abbess 
and  Sisters  of  Bruisyard  (C.P.R.,  1385-89,  p.  527). 

3 Ibid.,  1381-85,  p.  452.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Wycliff,  and  in 
1389  was  regent  master  of  theology  at  Oxford.  In  1390  he  was  vicar  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Minister.  In  1396  he  received  a  papal  privilege  allowing  him  the  right  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  chamber  or  house.  A.  G.  Little,  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford ,  p.  246. 

4  A  friar  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Rich.  Martin,  in  1498  left  to  the  nuns  of  the 
Minories  “  that  mass  book  by  me  most  commonly  used  to  say  mass  thereupon,  and 
my  little  Dirige  book  ”  (C.  Cotton,  Grey  Friars  of  Canterbury  (B.S.F.S.),  p.  97). 

5  E.g.  C.  Pap.  L.,  IX,  p.  122,  ibid.,  X,  p.  650.  Cf.  ibid.,  V,  p.  385,  “  living  under 
the  rule  and  according  to  the  institutes  of  the  Friars  Minor.” 

*Chron.  Ed.  I  and  II,  R.S.,  I,  p.  122;  J.  W.  Clark,  Liber  Memorandorum , 
p.  218. 

7  C.  Pap.  L.,  I,  p.  560.  8  B.M.  Add.  Ch.,  29260. 


8  B.M.  Add.  Ch.,  29260. 
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Francisci,  Sanctae  Clarae,  Sancti  Damiani  ac  Minorissarum  bene- 
ficia  in  vita  recipio.”  1 

The  scantiness  of  the  materials  makes  it  impossible  to  indulge 
in  many  generalisations  relating  to  the  Minoresses.  No  other 
evidence  than  that  which  has  been  quoted  is  at  present  forth¬ 
coming  as  to  the  relations  of  the  nuns  with  the  friars,  but  scanty 
as  this  evidence  is,  the  impression  at  least  is  left  us  that  Blessed 
Isabella  attained  her  ambition,  and  that  the  regulations  which 
she  so  carefully  drew  up  did  succeed  in  ensuring  to  her  nuns  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  Friars  Minor. 

1  Monumenta  Fran.,  II,  p.  263  (fifteenth  century). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EVERYDAY  LIFE. 

If  a  mediaeval  Minoress,  by  some  celestial  miracle,  could  read 
this  history  of  her  Order,  the  first  of  a  thousand  criticisms  which 
she  would  probably  make  is  that  it  had  told  the  outsider  nothing 
whatever  of  importance — nothing,  that  is,  about  the  everyday  life 
at  her  house.  What  was  her  dress?  Had  she  many  visitors 
from  the  outside  world  ?  How  did  she  spend  the  long  hours  from 
tierce  to  compline  ?  Was  the  food  good  ?  Had  she  never  a  desire 
to  escape  from  these  hard  rules,  and  the  monotony  of  female 
companionship  ?  Did  she  read  much  ?  These  were  the  questions 
she  herself  had  pondered  over  when  she  was  still  in  the  world, 
and  of  what  use  is  a  history  of  the  Order  if  it  cannot  tell  you  so 
much  ?  We  might  easily  turn  the  tables  on  our  Minoress  and 
ask  why  she  left  no  adequate  account  of  these  things,  or  why 
nameless  criminals  have  since  burnt  or  lost  them,  but  that  would 
be  merely  to  make  a  coward’s  retreat  ;  the  criticism  must  be 
met. 

What  contact,  in  the  first  place,  did  a  Minoress  have  with  the 
lay  world  ?  The  gift  of  a  manor  by  some  high-born  patron 
might  relieve  the  abbess  from  anxiety,  and  the  roof  of  the  dorter 
where  the  rain  used  to  come  in  would  now  be  mended,  but  the 
individual  Sister  would  not  feel  that  the  gift  had  in  the  least 
brought  her  into  contact  with  the  lay  world.  The  personal 
contact  which  affected  her  was  the  visits  from  outsiders,  and  it 
will  be  valuable  if  the  extent  to  which  this  was  allowed  or 
practised  can  be  discovered. 

It  has  been  shown  that  enclosure  was  the  one  point  on  which 
all  the  six  successive  Rules  of  the  Order  agree.  In  the  Isabella 

Rule  there  were  very  practical  arrangements  made  to  secure  that 
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each  woman  who  “  shall  be  brought  to  enter  this  Order  for  to 
‘nyze’  (draw  nigh)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  full  sweet 
Mother,”  .  .  .  should  .  .  .  "  dwell  all  the  days  of  her  life  enclosed, 
as  a  treasure  kept  to  the  sovereign  king.”1  The  ordinary  door  of 
the  monastery  was  to  be  high  up  in  the  wall  so  that  it  might  be 
reached  only  by  a  ladder,  which  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  night. 
Such  a  door  can  still  be  seen  at  St.  Damian,  Assisi,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  plan  was  ever  adopted  in  the  English  houses, 
and  it  was  certainly  not  kept  to  in  later  years.  Besides  this  there 
was  to  be  a  back  door  “where  through  they  may  bring  in  great 
things  as  tuns  of  wine  and  other  things  like,”  2  and,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  a  revolving  “  rota  ”  or  wheel 3  by  which  the  Sisters 
could  take  in  smaller  things  as  were  brought  them  without  ever 
being  seen  themselves.4  All  these  arrangements  were  made  to 
safeguard  the  rule  that  no  visitors  whatever,  except  ministers  of 
the  Order  of  the  Friars  Minor,  or  cardinals  or  bishops,  should 
enter  the  Minoress  house  unless  they  were  armed  with  a  full  papal 
licence.5 

In  practice  a  number  of  men  and  women  did  go  to  this  trouble, 
and  entered  the  houses  of  English  Minoresses  with  papal  permis¬ 
sion.  They  were  almost  all  of  high  birth  ;  there  was  a  Countess 
and  a  Duchess  of  Norfolk,6  a  Duke  of  Lancaster,7  a  Countess  of 
Arundel,8  and  an  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suffolk.9  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh,  Lady  of  Clare,  had  a  similar  papal  licence,10  Hugh  de  Vere 
and  his  wife  Denise,  granddaughter  of  the  foundress  of  Water- 
beach,11  Margaret,  wife  of  Bartholomew  de  Burgersh,12  Matilda, 
wife  of  John  de  Lisle,  Lord  of  Rougemont,13  John  Beauchamp  and 


1  Seton’s  edition  of  the  Rule,  p.  82. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  92.  zIbid.,  p.  89. 

4  This  can  be  seen  in  working  order  at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  Assisi. 

5  The  resident  confessors  and  chaplains  of  the  Sisters  did  not,  of  course,  come 

under  this  general  prohibition. 

6  Alice  Countess  of  Norfolk,  1317;  Bull.  Fran.,  V,  255,  p.  no.  Eleanor 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  wife  of  John  de  Mowbray,  1440;  C.  Pap.  L.,  IX,  p.  122. 

7  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1349 ;  C.  Pap.  L.,  I,  p.  166. 

8  Eleanor  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  1364  ;  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV, 
p.  38  ;  1366,  ibid.,  IV,  p.  56;  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  984. 

9  Robert  de  Ulford,  Earl  of  Suffolk  (1366)  and  Margaret  his  wife  ;  C.  Pap.  L., 
IV,  p.  59. 

10 Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  673  (1355). 

11  C.  Pap.  L.,  II,  p,  82,  and  in  Bull.  Fran.,  V,  No.  177  (13x1). 

12  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  No.  984  (1366). 

13  C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  pp.  488  and  511,  and  in  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  p.  630  (1353). 
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his  wife  Elizabeth,1  Margery  and  Grace  de  Tylney,  “  noble¬ 
women,”  2  and  Alice,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  Genoa,3  all  these 
had  similar  grants.  The  Minoress,  then,  who  still  looked  back 
regretfully  at  the  world,  cannot  have  been  altogether  unconsoled. 
Almost  all  these  papal  indults  allow  the  recipients  to  enter  the 
monastery  once  every  year  ;  if,  then,  they  were  made  full  use  of, 
the  intervals  between  the  visits  cannot  have  been  very  long.4 

The  Minoress  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind  must  have  had 
other  occasional  distractions  than  these  to  break  the  cruel 
monotony  of  her  religious  life.  A  quarrel  with  neighbours  is 
always  an  excitement  and  at  once,  after  its  foundation,  the 
Waterbeach  house  was  involved  in  such  a  quarrel  with  the  priory 
of  Barnwell.  Barnwell  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new  abbey 
and  the  canons  of  the  priory  held  the  appropriation  of  the  parish 
church  of  Waterbeach.  This  was  certainly  a  dangerous  situation, 
and  the  canons  merely  set  a  spark  to  tinder  when  they  “  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  the  foundation  (of  Waterbeach  Abbey)  asserting 
strongly  that  harm  would  be  done  to  them  and  to  their  church.”  0 
If  the  affair  can  be  described  like  this  in  the  official  memorandum 
book  of  the  canons  themselves,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the 
controversy  was  even  more  bitter  than  the  bare  words  suggest. 
The  affair  was  finally  settled  by  the  Official  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
who  was  called  in  to  arbitrate  and  drew  up  a  compromise  between 
the  nuns  and  the  canons,0  but  ill-feeling  did  not  yet  die  down. 
In  1299  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  issued  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Abbess  of  Waterbeach  that  “  Benedict,  Prior 
of  Barnwell  (and  seventeen  others)  had  carried  away  her  goods 
at  Waterbeach.”  7  The  real  reason  of  this  very  unecclesiastical 

1  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  31,  and  in  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  No.  887  (1363). 

2  C.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  91,  and  in  Bull.  Fran.,  VII,  251  (1398). 

3  C.  Pap.  L.,  X,  p.  46  (1448). 

4  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  “  on  account  of  a  certain  house  of 
his  situate  near  the  church  of  the  said  monastery  (of  the  Minories),  had  caused  a 
certain  door  to  be  made  through  which  he  could  enter  the  church  from  his  house,” 
C.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  544  (1402). 

5J.  W.  Clark,  Eccl.  de  Bernwell  Liber  Memorandorum.,  p.  135.  See  also  Reg. 
Wynchelsey.  263a  (Lambeth).  Reference  kindly  given  me  by  Prof.  Claude  Jenkins. 

6  The  abbess  and  convent  were  to  pay  22s.  yearly  to  the  vicar  of  Waterbeach 
parish  church,  the  indoor  servants  of  the  monastery  were  to  pay  the  vicar  nothing 
in  the  way  of  oblations,  but  servants  who  worked  for  the  monastery  outside  were  to 
be  considered  as  parishioners,  and  must  therefore  make  the  customary  offerings  and 
receive  the  sacraments  in  the  parish  church. 

7  C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  458. 
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action  on  the  part  of  the  prior  seems  fairly  obvious.  One  can 
guess  also  at  his  pretext.  In  12941  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Barnwell  were  appointed  collectors,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  of  the 
clerical  subsidy  lately  granted  to  the  King.2  It  is  possible  that 
the  carrying  away  of  the  abbess’  goods 3  was  the  attempt  of  the 
prior  to  collect  his  quota — at  least  it  gave  him  a  very  presentable 
excuse  for  adopting  a  course  of  violence. 

It  is  worth  noticing  at  this  point  that  hostility  between  these 
two  houses  did  at  last  come  to  an  end.4  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Prior  of  Barnwell  carried  out  the  necessary  legal  arrangements 
for  the  appropriation  to  Denny  (the  daughter-house  of  Water- 
beach)  of  a  certain  chantry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s  Histon.6 
It  was  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  this  that  in  1468  the  abbess  and 
Sisters  of  Denny  gave  to  John  Whaddon,  Prior  of  Barnwell,  a 
grant  of  all  the  spiritual  benefits  of  their  house.  They  pro¬ 
mised  prayer  for  his  welfare  during  life  and  for  his  soul’s  health 
after  death,  to  be  offered  as  for  other  benefactors  of  the  Order.6 
Perhaps  the  Sisters  sometimes  heard  a  special  sermon  by  John 
Whaddon,  perhaps  one  of  the  canons  would  sometimes  come  over 
from  Barnwell  for  a  festival  High  Mass  at  Denny,  at  any  rate  it 
is  clear  that  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  feud  between  the 
houses  had  given  place  to  friendliness  and  spiritual  intimacy. 

The  Minoress  who  was  regretful  of  her  vows  had  other 
chances  of  meeting  men  and  women  from  the  outside  world  than 
in  the  occasional  visits  of  noble  men  and  women  and  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  canons.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  from  the  early  years  of 
the  Order  onwards  it  was  quite  usual  to  have  lay  people  staying 
within  the  precincts  of  each  house.  The  Rule  itself  takes  this  for 
granted  ;  provision  is  made  for  the  occasions  “  when  it  shall  be 

1  C.C.R.  (1288-96),  p.  396. 

2  At  the  clerical  assembly  ol  1294  (2I  Sept.),  Ed.  I  received  a  grant  of  a  subsidy 
of  half  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  II,  p.  181). 

3  The  abbey  of  Waterbeach  in  1295  received  a  papal  grant  of  exemption  from 
secular  exactions  [Cart.  Cott.,  XI,  19  (B.M.)].  This  bull  does  not  appear  in  Bullciriuni 
Franciscanum.  In  1296  [Eubel’s  Epitome  of  Bullarium  Franciscanum,  p.  209  (2078)] 
a  general  bull  to  the  whole  Order  of  St.  Clare  granted  exemption  to  them  from  the 
payment  of  all  papal  dues.  In  1317  [Bull.  Fran.,  Vol.  V,  p.  125  (283)]  they  received 
exemption  from  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  taxation. 

4  They  were  still  unfriendly  in  1373  when  the  abbess  complained  that  the  prior 
had  driven  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  abbey  [Add.  5837,  p.  141  (Cole  MSS., 
Vol.  36,  B.M.)]. 

5C.  Pap.  L.,  X,  p.  650  (1453). 
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6  Harl.  MS.,  7036  (B.M.). 


granted  to  any  man  within  the  gate  for  to  abide  ”  and  “if  it  hap 
any  time  that  any  woman  have  licence  to  enter  the  abbey.”  1  It 
was  indeed  a  common  practice  amongst  religious  houses  of  every 
Order  to  have  such  “  corrodians,”  men  or  women  who,  in  return 
for  a  certain  payment  or  for  certain  services  rendered,  would 
receive  permanent  safe  lodging  and  a  daily  portion,  or  “  corrody,” 
of  meat  and  drink  within  the  monastic  precincts. 

Athough  the  references  to  regular  corrody  holding  of  this 
kind  are  rare,  they  are  sufficiently  definite  and  explicit  for  us  to 
understand  what  such  arrangements  usually  involved.  In  1538 
Alice  Lupsett,  “  our  dearly  beloved  friend  and  continual  bene¬ 
factor,”  was  granted  a  corrody  in  consideration  of  large  sums  of 
money  which  she  had  spent  on  the  repairing  and  building  of  the 
Minories.  She  was  to  have  a  lodging  or  chamber  freely,  also  “  every 
day  at  dinner  and  supper  one  mess  of  meat  for  herself  and  her 
servant,  such  as  is  accustomed  to  be  prepared  ...  for  the  most 
ancient  ladies  Sisters  of  our  house,  and  a  livery  of  bread,  ale, 
wood,  coals,  and  candles  for  her  chamber,  evening  and  morning 
at  all  times  of  the  year.”  2  A  few  months  earlier  than  this  Roger 
Higham,  the  Receiver  General  and  Under  Steward  of  the  abbey, 
had  received  a  grant  of  a  similar  perpetual  corrody  except  that 
his  food  was  to  be  of  the  quality  and  quantity  prepared  for  “  our 
confessors  and  chaplains.”  3  In  the  same  year  “  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  servant  John  Foxe  4  our  porter  and  gardener,  now 
being  aged  and  sore  pained  with  sickness  ”  received  the  grant  of 
a  corrody  of  meat  and  drink  “such  as  is  accustomed  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  ...  for  servants  of  the  household  ”  and  also  “  a  little 
house  called  the  Porter’s  Lodge  ”  within  the  precincts,  for  life. 
John  Fulcher,5  citizen  and  tailor  of  London,  “  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  servant  ”  also  “  aged  and  sore  pained  with  sickness  ” 
received  a  similar  grant.  A  corrody  then  might  be  given  to 
benefactors  or  it  might  be  given  as  a  kind  of  pension  for  the 
old  servants  of  the  abbey,  and  it  varied  in  value  according  to  the 
rank  and  position  of  the  recipient.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  because  this  evidence  only  appears  from  1535  onwards  such 
corrodies  were  an  innovation  at  that  time.  From  the  set  form  in 

1  Seton,  op.  cit.,  p.  90.  2  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.,  100,  p.  359  (P.R.O.). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  282.  4  Ibid.,  102,  p.  141.  5  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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which  the  grants  are  made  it  looks  as  if  they  were  quite  usual, 
but  the  documents  did  not  as  a  rule  survive  since  they  passed  into 
private  hands  ;  these  four  corrodians  who  have  been  mentioned 
leave  track  of  themselves  because  they  produced  their  “scripta  ” 
after  the  Dissolution  in  the  Court  of  Augmentations  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  compensation,  and  the  Court,  according  to  the 
excellent  custom  of  such  bodies,  kept  the  record  of  their  evidence. 

The  visitors  to  the  Minoress  houses  were  not  all  of  this  regular 
and  permanent  type.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  men  and 
women  were  received  within  the  precincts  who  were  a  benefit  to, 
rather  than  a  burden  on,  the  abbey,  at  least  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.  In  1323  Margaret,  widow  of  Bartholomew  de 
Badelesmere,  was  staying  at  the  Minories  and  received  the  very 
large  sum  of  2s.  daily  for  her  maintenance.1  Lucy  Countess  of 
Kent  must  have  been  a  visitor  of  this  kind  when  in  1421  she 
signed  a  document  “  in  hospitio  meo  infra  Monasterium  sive 
abbatiam  Monialium  S.  Clare  extra  muros  London.”  2  In  1488 
“the  lady  Duchess  of  Norfolk”  3  was  paying  a  rent  of  £10  for 
“the  great  house”  within  the  precincts  of  the  Minories,  and  fifty 
years  later  what  is  probably  the  same  house,  now  called  “  unum 
magnum  palacium,”  is  occupied  by  the  Countess  of  Kildare.4 
Of  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  invasion  of  the  Minories  by  the 
outside  world,  there  is  nothing  so  startling  as  the  letters  of  a 
certain  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knight  porter  of  Calais,  to  his  chief, 
Lord  Lisle.  On  3  September,  1  5  37,  he  had  returned  from  business 
in  Rochester  and  wrote  “  from  the  Minerz,  within  half  an  hour  after 
I  came  aland,  at  4  o'clock.”  5  Four  days  later  he  writes  from  the 
same  place  and  says  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  “  I  will  not  make 
my  abode  here  long  for  it  costs  a  ryall  a  day,  and  money  comes 
slowly.”  6  But  on  19  September  this  broad  hint  has  not  been  taken, 

1  C.C.R.  (1318-23),  pp.  46,  48,  and  627.  Bartholomew  de  Badelesmere  was  one 
of  the  rebel  lords  under  Edward  II ;  he  was  hanged  after  the  execution  of  Thomas 
of  Lancaster  in  1322.  His  wife  Margaret  had  insulted  the  Queen  by  refusing  to 
admit  her  into  Leeds  Castle  in  1321,  and  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Castle 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  moved  subsequently  to  the  Minories  (Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.,  II,  367  and  G.  E.  C.  Complete  Peerage). 

2  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  145a. 

3  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VII,  No.  395  (P.R.O.).  She  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Jo.  Chedworth,  widow  of  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  See  Appendix  III. 

4  Rentals  and  Surveys  955  and  Min.  Acc.,  Hen.  VIII,  2396  (P.  R.O.), 

5 Hen.  VIII ,  L.  and  P.,  XII,  2,  637.  6 Ibid.,  661. 
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so  he  puts  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  telling  Lord  Lisle  that  he  has  been 
very  ill  for  three  or  four  days,  begs  him  to  obtain  the  help  of  the 
King  “  without  which  he  cannot  longer  maintain  his  room.” 1 
There  is  no  evidence  to  tone  down  the  meaning  of  these  letters  ; 
apparently  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought  of  the 
Minories  as  playing  the  part  not  only  of  a  select  boarding 
establishment  but  also  at  times  of  an  expensive  and  merciless 
hotel.  The  privilege  of  receiving  corrodians  had  been  stretched 
so  far  that  the  vow  of  enclosure  and  of  poverty  were  severely 
threatened. 

The  shock  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer’s  letters,  however,  must  not 
surprise  us  into  injustice  to  the  whole  Order.  Of  the  three  houses 
of  Minoresses  in  England,  it  is  only  at  the  London  house  that 
there  is  evidence  of  such  goings  on  as  these.  Bruisyard  and 
Denny  have  left  no  hint  of  corrody  holders,  and  only  one  single 
instance  of  a  less  regular  boarder.  In  1 369  a  certain  Nicholas 
Gernoun,  knight,  made  “continual  stay  in  the  house  of  Minoresses 
Bruisyard,  in  the  company  of  the  King’s  kinswoman  Maud,  Countess 
of  Ulster,  ...  as  well  that  he  may  serve  God  more  quietly  and 
more  devoutly  as  for  the  consolation  of  the  said  kinswoman  and 
the  rule  of  her  estate,”  L>  and  this  arrangement  was  still  working 
fourteen  years  later.3  However  irregular  this  male  visitor  and 
official  companion  may  appear,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar  ;  the  house  of  Bruisyard  owed  its 
very  existence  to  Maud  of  Ulster,  so  that  it  was  only  human 
nature  to  allow  her  certain  privileges.  For  the  rest  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  argue  from  the  evidence  of  silence  that  permanent  visitors 
were  not  received  usually  at  the  smaller  houses  of  the  Order. 
The  amount  of  accommodation  at  Bruisyard,  at  least,  would  have 
made  it  practically  impossible.  Without  the  special  temptations 
of  a  central  position,  great  wealth,  and  over-large  buildings,  such 
as  the  London  house  had,  the  rest  of  the  Order  was  stricter  and 
more  regular. 

The  London  house  not  only  had  the  most  contact  with  the 
world  through  those  who  visited  it,  but  it  is  also  the  only  house 


1  Hen.  VIII ,  L.  and  P.,  XII,  2,  721.  2C.P.R.  (1367-70),  p.  219. 

3  Ibid.,  (1381-85),  p.  161. 


whose  Sisters  can  be  proved  to  have  left  their  enclosures.  From 
entries  in  the  household  account  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady  of 
Clare,1  the  surprising  fact  appears  that  once  in  1355  and  twice  in 
1356  the  abbess  and  all  the  Sisters  of  the  Minories  dined  with 
her,  presumably  in  her  London  house,  and  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions  their  benefactor,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  also 
present.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  so  pious  a  lady  as  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh  should  have  arranged  these  dinner  parties,  and  so  made 
herself  partly  responsible  for  such  a  flagrantly  irregular  act,  with¬ 
out  some  kind  of  special  licence.  No  papal  licence  to  this  effect, 
however,  has  survived  ;  Mary  de  St.  Pol  thirteen  years  earlier  had 
received  an  indult  “  that  her  confessor  may  give  leave  to  religious 
to  eat  flesh  meat  at  her  table  on  lawful  days,”  2  and  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh  possibly  acted  on  an  analogy  with  this  grant,  but  it  is  still 
more  possible  that  she  received  her  licence  from  the  Provincial  or 
General  Minister  of  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Minor,  since  these 
men  had  according  to  the  Rule  an  authority  over  the  Sisters 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Whatever  the  explana¬ 
tion  may  be,  the  entertainments  undoubtedly  took  place,  and  the 
Minoresses  on  three  occasions  at  least  enjoyed  a  very  irreligious 
variety  of  meat  and  fish,  and  a  very  irregular  change  of  air.3 

At  this  period  and  at  this  house  lived  Mary  Felton,  the  only 
English  Minoress  known  whom  enclosure  suited  so  little  that  she  fled 
from  it  altogether  and  found  her  way  back  into  the  world.  Mary 
Felton’s  name  appears  first  in  1383  and  1384  when  her  mother 
Joan,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Felton,  makes  a  number  of  grants 
of  lands,  the  terms  of  which  are  affected  by  the  length  of  her  life 
and  the  length  of  the  life  of  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  this 
Mary,  “  a  Minoress  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Clare  without  Aldgate.”  4 
Only  a  year  later  the  King’s  sergeant-at-arms  is  ordered  “  to  arrest 

1  Ex.  Acc.  f-f  mm.  2,  8  and  9  (P.R.O.).  The  dinner  parties  were  given 
on  10  October,  1355,  12  and  16  August,  1356.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  first 
date,  10  October,  is  within  the  octave  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  the  second  date,  12 
August,  is  St.  Clare’s  day.  On  both  of  these  occasions  special  rejoicings  might  be 
expected.  This  reference  was  kindly  given  me  by  Miss  Musgrave. 

2  C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  68. 

3  According  to  an  odd  entry  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Roos  (1529),  8d.  was  left  “  to 
every  of  the  three  susters  of  saint  ffraunces  order  to  thentent  that  they  shalbe  at 
dirige  and  mass  of  requiem  the  day  of  my  buriall  ”  [C.  L.  Kingsford,  Collectanea 
Franctscana,  II,  p.  136].  Whether  these  were  ladies  from  the  Minories  or  whether 
they  were  members  of  the  Third  Order  is  a  mystery  which  remains  unsolved. 

4  C.P.R.  (1381-85),  p.  335  ;  C.C.R.  (1381-85),  pp.  422,  564,  596. 
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and  deliver  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Sisters  Minoresses  of  London, 
for  punishment,  Mary  de  Felton,  an  apostate  and  vagabond 
sister.”  1  By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
story  of  this  runaway  Minoress  even  beyond  the  time  of  her 
escape.  In  1391  an  action  was  brought  up  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pieas  2  by  John  Cursoun  and  his  wife,  Mary  Cursoun, 
against  a  certain  John  Sturmy  on  the  grounds  that  “vi  et  armis 
.  .  .  bona  et  catella  ipsius  Marie  ad  valent  100  s  apud  Kyrkeby- 
bydoun  invenit,  cepit  and  asportavit  and  alia  enormia  ei  intulit.” 
There  is  fairly  substantial  proof  that  Mary  Cursoun  is  the  married 
name  of  “  the  apostate  and  vagabond  Sister,”  Mary  Felton.  In 
the  first  place,  a  John  Cursoun  and  John  Sturmy  were  amongst 
those  who,  in  1384,  were  to  profit  by  Joan  de  Felton’s  grants,  and 
who  were  to  receive  a  yearly  gift  of  rent  “to  be  taken  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clare  without  Aldgate,  in  the  presence  of  the  abbess 
and  of  Mary  de  Felton.”  3  If  our  theory  is  correct,  then  Mary 
Felton  may  have  met  her  seducer  in  the  convent  church  itself. 
Further,  in  order  to  escape  the  charge  brought  against  him,  John 
Sturmy  asserts  that  it  is  out  of  order  since  Mary  Cursoun,  the 
plaintiff,  “entered  religion  in  the  house  of  the  nuns  Minoresses  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  London  ...  in  which  Order  she  was 
professed  long  before  her  marriage  with  the  said  John.”  This 
subsidiary  question  was  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Court, 
and  judgment  was  given  that  Mary  “  was  a  secular  and  now  is 
secular  and  not  a  professed  nun.”  4  Presumptuous  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  impossible  from  the  evidence  we  have  not  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  verdict.  Clearly  John  Sturmy  would  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  Mary  to  have  been  professed.  No 
register  of  professions  was  kept,  and  the  only  possible  witnesses 
to  Mary  Felton’s  vows  were  firmly  enclosed  ;  even  had  it  been 
proved  that  she  had  lived  at  the  Minories,  she  might  easily  have 
said  that  she  went  as  a  lay  visitor  of  some  kind.  The  verdict  of 
the  Bishop  does  not,  in  fact,  upset  the  theory  that  the  one  and 

1  C.P.R.  (1385-89),  p.  86. 

2  The  original  royal  writs  and  episcopal  certifications  of  this  case  are  extant — 
Excheq.  K.  R.  Eccles.  Bdle.  6,  No.  74.  Mr.  A.  G.  Little  has  very  kindly  transcribed 
them  for  me.  The  case  is  also  entered  in  the  Common  Pleas  de  Banco  Roll.  C.P., 

(P-R.O.). 

SC.C.R.  (1381-85),  p.  596. 

4  “  Secularis  fuit  et  adhuc  secularis  est  et  non  monialis  professa.” 
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only  Minoress  who  appears  to  have  broken  her  vows,  made  her 
escape  successfully  and  lived  to  be  married. 

However  right  those  may  be  who  ascribe  mixed  motives  to 
the  mediaeval  religious  women,  however  often  a  love  of  books,  a 
distaste  for  marriage,  a  desire  for  safety  may  have  enlisted  recruits 
to  the  Order  of  Minoresses,  few  can  have  been  satisfied  but 
those  who  came  from,  or  who  in  time  acquired,  a  love  of  religion. 
The  practical  disadvantages  of  the  life  of  the  Order,  the  everyday 
discipline  even  when  its  harshness  was  occasionally  relaxed  is 
convincing  proof  of  this.  It  is  carefully  urged  in  the  Rule  that 
before  any  woman  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Order,  “  it  be  wel 
declarid  to  hem  he  hardnessis  and  he  scharpenessis  by  whoche 
hey  comih  to  Joye  of  Paradise,  hese  whiche  pez  schullen  be 
bowndyn  to  after  pis  religioun.”  1 

As  soon  as  the  postulant  was  received  into  the  cloister  she 
was  to  be  shorn,  and  should  “  leve  pe  robis  of  pe  worlde,”  but  for 
the  first  year  she  might  not  enter  the  Chapter,2  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  “  wise  maystresse  and  moste  devoute  sustre  in  pe 
abbey”  for  instruction.  It  was  only  after  this  year  of  probation 
that  the  novice  might  make  her  vow  of  profession  “to  God  and 
owre  ladie  blissid  mayde  marie  and  to  seynt  Frances,  to  myne 
ladi  seint  Clare  and  to  alle  seyntis.”  3  No  Minoress  can  have  „ 
entered  the  Order,  then,  unaware  of  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of 
the  Rule,  and  it  must  surely  have  looked  sufficiently  formidable. 

Apart  from  the  central  fact  of  enclosure  there  was  a  galling 
regulation  as  to  silence.  “  Be  it  of  alle  Sustres  holden  in  soche 
maner,  hat  pey  speke  not  wiyoute  licence  ne  one  to  oh>er.”  4  Re¬ 
ligious  signs — the  mediaeval  equivalent  of  deaf  and  dumb  language 
— were  to  be  used  whenever  possible,  and  only  on  double  feast 
days  and  on  such  days  as  the  abbess  should  appoint  might  the 
Sisters  speak  “  of  oure  lorde  Jhesu  Criste  and  of  he  solempnite  of 
he  Feste  present  and  of  good  ensamplis  of  seyntis  and  of  oher 
hinges  honest  of  whoche  hey  have  for  to  speke.”  Perhaps  at 
odd  moments  in  the  cloister  and  in  the  shadowy  corners  of  the 
choir,  the  talkative  Minoress  may  have  been  able  to  whisper  a 

1  Seton,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

2  Chapter  was  to  be  held  at  least  twice  weekly  (ibid. ,  p.  96). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  83.  4  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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few  hasty  words  to  her  neighbour  ;  at  meals,  however,  when  ol 
all  times  conversation  is  most  pleasant,  the  Sisters  were  to  listen 
in  silence  to  some  edifying  work  read  by  one  of  their  number.1 

The  food  which  was  served  at  these  meals  must  have  been 
fairly  frugal  too.  Fasting  was  to  be  observed  from  4  October  (the 
feast  of  St.  Francis)  to  Easter,  and  from  Ascension  Day  to 
Whitsun  (forty  days),  excepting  only  Sundays  and  seven  other 
principal  feast  days.2  The  Sisters  who  were  in  health  might 
never  eat  meat,  but  all  the  regulations  as  to  fasting  were  relaxed 
for  those  under  15  and  for  the  weak  and  old.  Slight  relaxation 
was  allowed  too  to  those  under  18  and  to  serving  Sisters.3  It  was 
these  relaxations  and  varieties  of  fare  which  we  may  suppose  gave 
John  the  Cook  4  and  his  successors  scope  for  their  culinary  arts. 
At  least  there  is  evidence  that  the  Minoresses  did  sometimes 
break  the  rule  which  forbade  the  eating  of  meat.  In  the  account 
roll  of  Denny  in  1412  5  nearly  £&  was  received  from  the  sale 
of  hides  of  bulls,  bullocks,  lambs,  and  sheep  ;  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  carcasses  of  these  animals,  and  they  and  the  three 
bulls  bought  for  £1  15s.  4d.  during  the  year  must  surely  have 
found  their  way  to  the  abbey  larder.  But  a  large  quantity  of 
fish  was  also  eaten.  In  the  year  of  this  account  ^11  9s.  2d. 
was  spent  on  it,  and  although  it  appears  that  they  farmed  out  a 
“  piscaria”  they  probably  retained  also  a  certain  amount  of  this 
for  their  own  use.  The  details  of  only  three  of  the  nuns’  meals 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  are  the  three  dinner  parties 
given  to  them  by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  which  have  already 
been  described.  On  these  occasions  they  drank  wine  and  beer. 
On  the  first  occasion  they  apparently  got  through  200  herrings, 
1  stockfish,  8  “  cropling  fish,”  1  ling  fish,  2  conger  eels,  2  por¬ 
tions  (?)  of  sturgeon,  1  salmon,  3  codfish,  65  haddocks,  10  soles, 


1  Seton,  op.  cit.y  p.  102.  2 Ibid.,  p.  2g. 

3  The  mediaeval  Minoress  normally  drank  “  convent  ale  ”  with  wine  as  a  treat 
when  procurable.  The  daily  allowance  of  ale  granted  to  a  male  corrody  holder  in 

1539  at  the  Minories  was  2  gallons,  but  one  may  presume  that  the  Sisters  did  not 
imbibe  quite  an  equal  quantity.  Bequests  of  wine  were  fairly  frequent  to  the 
Minoresses.  Richard  II  made  a  grant  of  2  tuns  of  wine  yearly  ( C.P.R. ,  1396-99, 
p.  338).  Eleanor  of  Gloucester  left  a  tonell  of  good  wine  to  the  Minories  by  her 
will  (Test.  Vet.,  p.  147).  John  de  Oxenford,  vintner,  gave  measures  of  red  wine  to 
that  abbey  as  he  did  to  the  various  Orders  of  Friars  in  London.  He  was  Mayor  of 
London  in  1341-42  (Cal.  of  Wills,  I,  p.  460). 

4  See  below,  p.  74. 


5  Min.  Accts.  1257-2  (P.R.O.). 
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2 6  roaches,  4  pennyworth  of  shrimps,  and  some  peas  for  pottage.1 
For  their  comfort  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
brought  a  retinue  with  him.  At  the  third  dinner  party 2  the 
Minoresses  were  apparently  offered  meat :  amongst  the  items  for 
the  day  is  one  half  of  a  bacon  pig,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mutton  and  veal,  capons,  fowls,  and  chickens.  Such  menus  as 
these  were  normal  at  Elizabeth  de  Burgh’s  table,  but  certainly 
the  Minoresses  only  enjoyed  such  fare  on  the  extremely  rare 
occasions  when  they  left  their  enclosure.  No  more  subtle  proof 
of  this  is  required  than  the  plain  fact  that  a  standard  of  house¬ 
keeping  which  cost  an  average  of  60s.  a  day — this  is,  of  over 
£1000  a  year,  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  community  whose 
annual  income  even  at  the  Dissolution  was  only  a  little  over  £300. 

Of  all  the  disciplines  of  the  flesh  imposed  by  the  Rule  the 
hardest  to  bear  must  often  have  been  that  relating  to  dress. 
Whilst  their  contemporaries  in  the  world  swept  by  in  gay-coloured 
silks,  in  tall  pointed  coiffures  and  drooping  sleeves,  the  Minoresses 
were  sworn  always  to  a  monotonous  grey  or  brown.3  Their  habits 
were  to  be  of  coarse  cloth  of  low  price  and  poor  colour,  and  their 
forehead  and  eyes  were  to  be  covered  by  a  kerchief  and  over  it  a 
broad  black  veil,  “  for  it  falli]?not  to  hem  whoche  ys  weddid  to  )>q 
kynge  perpetuel  ]?at  sche  chiere  none  o]?er  but  him,  ne  delite  her 
in  none  o]?er  but  in  him.”  4 

1  Besides  one  or  two  items  which  are  not  clear.  Ex.  Acc.  93/18  m.  2. 

2 Ibid.,  8  last  lines.' 

3  Seethe  Rule  of  St.  Clare,  Sbaralea,  B.F.,  I,  p.  672  ;  Seraph.  Legisla.  Text.  Orig.t 
55  :  “  Amore  sanctissimi  et  dilectissimi  Pueri  pauperculis  panniculis  involuti,  in 
praesepio  inclinati  et  Sanctissimae  Matris  ejus  moneo,  deprecor  et  exhortor  sorores 
meas,  ut  vestimentis  semper  vilibus  induantur.”  [In  mediaeval  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  the  dress  ot  the  Clares  is  variously  represented.  Thus  in  the  British  Museum 
Add.  28784  B.,  f.  5  (13th  cent,  medallions,  Flemish),  St.  Clare  wears  a  reddish  brown 
habit  (the  same  colour  as  that  worn  by  St.  Francis  in  the  same  miniature)  without 
mantle.  In  Cotton  Domitian,  A,  XVII,  f.  73V  (early  15th  cent.,  French),  ten  Franciscan 
nuns  are  depicted  singing  in  choir :  of  these  one  wears  a  brown  mantle  over  a  grey 
habit,  seven  wear  grey  mantles  over  grey  habits,  and  two  wear  grey  mantles  over  brown 
habits ;  sandals  and  cord  also  form  part  of  the  dress.  In  the  Sforza  Book  of  Hours, 
MS.,  Add.  34294  ( c .  A.D.  1490,  Italian),  St.  Clare,  like  her  attendant  nuns,  wears  a 
brown  mantle  over  dark  grey  or  black  habit.  In  all  these  representations  the  head 
dress  consists  of  a  black  veil  over  white  coif.  No  mediaeval  miniatures  of  English 
origin  depicting  Minoresses  have  come  to  my  notice.  (Note  kindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Little.)] 

4  Seton,  op.  cit .,  p.  84.  There  seems  evidence  of  slack  discipline  in  this  con¬ 
nection  in  a  reference  under  the  date  1535,  to  four  inhabitants  of  the  Minories,  aged 
23 22,  21,  and  15  respectively,  three  of  whom  were  professed  Sisters  and  who  were 
yet  “  all  in  secular  apparel  and  out  of  their  religion”  (Hen.  VIII ,  L.  ayid  P.,  IX 
io75)* 
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The  Rule  which  imposed  these  strict  disciplines  wisely 
legalised  their  relaxation  in  cases  of  physical  weakness.  “  Of  J?e 
syke  sisters  .  .  .  bi  grete  cure  and  diligence  .  .  .  J>at  J?ey  been 
servid  bi  alle  maner  f>inges  in  metis  and  drinkes  whoche  been 
gode  for  ]?oo  maladies,  and  in  alle  o]>er  f>inges  nedeful.”  1  They 
were  to  have  “  a  proper  place  in  f>e  whche  ]?ey  schul  dwelle 
desseverid  from  ]?em  whoche  been  in  hel>e  of  bodi,”  and  there  is 
evidence  that  at  least  at  the  London  house  the  Minoresses  had 
such  an  infirmary.  A  curiously  full  description  of  this  building 
has  survived  in  a  will  dated  1530  of  a  certain  Sir  John  Brigge, 
Knight  Alderman  of  London  ; 2  he  says  how  he  has  been  “divers 
times  now  of  late  at  the  Minories,  and  I  have  perceived  that  the 
poor  nuns  have  great  necessity  of  the  ’fermary  now  made  and  the 
things  most  needful  to  it  not  finished  or  done,  wherefore  I 
determined  my  full  mind  to  do  make  a  gallery  out  of  their 
dormitory  to  the  new  ’fermary,  substantially  wrought  and  cleanly 
for  the  room  (the  ’fermary)  which  is  3 7  ft.  from  wall  to  wall.” 
He  proposes  to  make  “  windows  to  it  convenient  and  12  beds  of 
flanders  ”  made  to  be  set  up  as  they  need  them  and  taken  away 
and  laid  by  when  they  need  them  not — “  that  they  may  have  the 
room  to  be  in  contemplation  there  before  the  altar  or  otherwise 
occupy  it  when  they  will  dry  their  linen  that  shall  not  need  to  be 
hanged  in  sight,  to  the  intent  they  may  be  the  more  quiet  among 
themselves.”  This  room  was  evidently  on  the  first  floor,  and  on 
the  ground  floor  below,  half  of  the  space  was  to  “  be  made  as  that 
above  in  everything  .  .  .  and  the  other  part  is  for  the  kitchen  ” 
which  is  to  be  paved.  Arrangements  for  illness  must  sometimes 
have  been  necessary  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Minories,  for  in  1515 
it  is  recorded  that  “this  year  was  a  great  death  at  the  Menerys 
that  there  died  27  of  the  nuns.”  3 

Although  in  a  mediaeval  monastery  the  temptation  to  break 
the  practical  rules  of  self-discipline  must  have  assailed  the  young 
or  simple  most  easily,  for  those  more  advanced  in  the  religious 
life,  the  Devil  dressed  himself  more  subtly  in  the  grey  garments 
of  “  accidia.”  In  mediaeval  days  depression,  boredom,  and  despair 

1  Seton,  op.  cit.  p.  87. 

2  Som.  House,  Jenkyn,  21,  quoted  at  length  by  E.  M.  T. ,  p.  52. 

3  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Camd.  !3oc.,  53,  p.  29. 
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were  recognised  enemies  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  the  business  ot 
every  religious  Order  to  arm  its  members  against  the  attacks  of 
these  gloomy  tempters.  “  The  Sisters  and  serving  Sisters,”  says 
the  Isabella  Rule,  “  shall  be  occupied  in  profitable  and  honest 
travails  by  the  which  manner  that  sloth  and  ‘  schlugri,’  which  be 
great  enemies  continually  to  the  soul,  shall  be  scared  away  and 
eschewed.”  1 

In  the  practical  sphere  there  is  scanty  or  negative  evidence  as 
to  the  activity  of  the  Minoresses.  The  Abbess  of  Denny  who, 
after  the  Dissolution,2  returned  to  her  home  to  practise  the 
religious  life,  is  said  to  have  occupied  herself  in  needlework  as 
well  as  at  her  devotions,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  if  she  did  this 
after,  she  did  it  also  before  the  Dissolution.  A  beautiful  Psalter 
used  at  Bruisyard,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  bound  into 
covers  which  are  finely  embroidered,  and  it  seems  very  likely  that 
this  is  the  actual  work  of  the  nuns  there.3  At  any  rate,  if  this  is 
so,  the  Sisters  were  only  following  the  example  of  St.  Clare,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  many  corporals  for  the  use  of  the  churches 
round  Assisi.4  Perhaps,  too,  “  the  water  of  roses  ”  which  the 
abbess  of  the  Minories  sent  as  a  present  to  Elizabeth  of  York 
was  made  in  the  abbey  itself.5  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing 
but  the  flimsy  stuff  of  our  imaginations  to  carry  us  beyond  this 
in  our  enquiry  into  the  manual  work  of  the  Sisters. 

In  their  household  affairs  the  Minoresses  can  have  had  little 
scope  for  their  energies.  Even  in  the  early  days  at  St.  Damian 
there  had  been  servants,6  and  the  followers  of  St.  Clare  in  Eng¬ 
land  clearly  kept  up  the  tradition.  At  Denny,  in  1412,  John 
the  cook  was  paid  £1  6s.  8d.  as  his  salary  7  for  the  year,  and  5d. 
was  spent  on  a  coat  and  tunic  for  “  the  boy  in  the  kitchen.”  A 
little  later  than  this  “  two  of  the  domestic  servants  ”  at  that  abbey 
were  married  by  the  Sisters’  chaplain  in  the  convent  church.8 
At  the  Minories  in  1539  there  was  a  useful  odd  job  man  who 
acted  in  turn  as  porter,  or  gardener,9  or  attorney.10 

1  Seton,  op .  cit.,  p.  86.  2  See  last  chapter,  p.  83. 

3  Below,  p.  7g.  4  Legenda ,  p.  39. 

5  See  above,  Chap.  IV,  p.  46. 

6  St.  Clare  is  said  “  pedes  famularum  deforis  reverentium  saepius  abluisse  ” 
(Legenda,  p.  20). 

7  Min.  Acc.,  1257/2  (P.R.O.).  8  A.  Gibbons,  Ely  Epis.  Records,  p.  145. 

9  Aug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.,  102,  p.  141.  10 Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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The  London  Minoresses  also  seem  to  have  had  their  own 
resident  tailor,  for,  in  1535,  the  abbess  grants  “in  consideration 
of  the  very  true  and  diligent  service  of  long  time  unto  us  of  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  servant,  John  Fulcher,  citizen  and  tailor, 
now  being  aged  and  sore  pained  with  sickness  ”...  that  he 
shall  have  freely  for  life  a  corrody  of  meat  and  drink,  and  also  “  a 
little  low  chamber  now  divided  for  a  shop  and  a  lodging  which 
the  said  John  hath  of  long  time  had.”  1 

The  ladies  at  Denny  cannot  have  been  over-gentle  mistresses, 
for  once  when  a  man  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  abbess 
before  the  term  agreed,  she  had  a  writ  brought  out  against  him, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  offence.2  At  another  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  servant  at  the  Minories  was  outlawed  for  a  debt  of  40s., 
and  obtained  a  royal  pardon  “  by  the  supplication  of  the  abbess.”  3 
At  the  Dissolution  there  were  six  serving  Sisters  to  wait  on  the 
twenty-four  professed  nuns  and  novices  in  the  London  house  ;  only 
four  of  these,  however,  can  have  been  of  much  use,  for  one  is  said  to 
be  ninety-five  years  old,  and  another  is  called  “  Julian  Heron,  the 
idiot.”  4  Altogether  we  may  suppose  that  a  “  familia  ”  of  servants 
was  as  natural  in  the  Minoress  houses  as  in  any  secular  household. 
Protection  was  expected  of  the  employer  and  obedience  to  the 
terms  of  contract,  of  the  employee,  in  a  religious  community,  as 
much  as  in  any  other  establishment. 

A  Minoress’  household  must  have  needed  a  certain  amount  of 
administration  by  the  Sisters  themselves,  and  there  are  references 
to  a  treasuress,  a  refreytouress,  and  an  almoner.  Such  posts, 
however,  can  only  have  fallen  to  the  older  nuns  ;  many  years 
must  pass  before  a  novice  could  be  elected  to  a  post  which  might 
absorb  her  energy  in  practical  affairs.  The  Minoress,  in  fact,  at 
every  turn  was  thrown  back  upon  the  definitely  religious  activities 
of  her  life.  The  whole  point  and  essence  of  all  religious  Orders 
was  and  is,  the  opus  dei — the  service  of  the  choir  ;  it  is  round 
this  that  the  life  of  the  individual  nun  really  revolved,  and  in  this 
she  must  have  found  the  main  outlet  for  her  energy. 

xAug.  Off.  Misc.  Bks.,  102,  p.  143.  In  1542  this  grant  of  corrody  was  com¬ 
muted  to  John  Fulcher  for  an  annuity  of  53s.  4d. 

2  C.C.R.  (1374-77),  p.  113.  3  C.P.R.  (1401-5),  P-  248. 

*Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XIV,  I,  p.  680. 
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Fortunately  the  service  of  the  choir  demanded  much  more 
than  mere  religious  enthusiasm.  According  to  the  Rule  the 
abbess  might  assign  a  mistress  to  any  Sisters  “  suitable  and  of 
good  wit  ”  to  teach  them  song,  and  to  perform  the  office  and 
service  of  God  steadfastly.1  The  long  treatise  of  instructions  on 
the  method  of  celebrating  the  office  which  has  survived  to  us, 
makes  it  clear  that  this  “  good  wit  ”  must  certainly  have  been 
necessary.  As  in  all  religious  houses,  special  offices  in  connection 
with  the  service  of  the  choir  were  held  by  various  Sisters  in  turn. 
One  Sister  called  the  Somener  was  put  in  charge  of  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  which  summoned  the  community  to  the  church  or  to 
the  refectory  or  to  the  Chapter  House.2  “At  all  he  houres  hey 
shal  first  a  litel  ringe  and  make  a  suffisaunt  restinge,  so  hat  he 
Sustres  may  make  hem  redi  assemble  .  .  .  and  han  shal  he  belle 
be  rungyn  wel  lenger.”  At  “meat” — the  first  and  main  meal 
of  the  day  which  was  taken  about  midday — and  at  supper,  the 
small  bell  was  to  be  rung  “  til  he  Sustren  have  wasschin  here 
hondes  and  assembel  togydered  bifore  he  freytoure.”  During 
the  course  of  the  meals  a  reader  or  “  Listresse”  3  was  appointed 
to  edify  the  Sisters,  and  consequently  she  was  given  her  portion 
of  food  afterwards,  and  presumably  with  “  hoo  whoche  .  .  .  schul 
servyn.”  4  A  Chantress  was  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  Benediction 
before  meat,5  and  “for  to  zeve  he  antemes  and  for  to  tune  he 
psalmis  her  schul  be  ii  chauntressis,  one  in  at  one  syde  and  one  in 
hat  oher  syde  ”  c  of  the  choir.  The  saying  of  the  office  was  led 
by  the  abbess,  or  by  an  “  Ebdomodary  ”  responsible  for  that 
duty  for  a  week  ;  when  the  Sisters  had  assembled  in  the  Church 
for  any  of  the  Hours  she  was  u  to  make  a  token  in  smytinge  he 
forme  wi  here  honde  honestli  and  anone  he  sustris  shal  bowyn 
hem,”  7  and  so  the  office  would  begin.  On  double  feasts  when 
four  instead  of  two  candles  were  to  be  used  in  the  chapel,  the 
abbess  was  to  stand  at  the  lectern  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and 
on  either  side  of  her  the  two  youngest  Sisters  were  to  hold  “  eche 
of  hem  a  cierge  in  here  honde  .  .  .  and  he  Kid  schal  holde  a 


1  Seton,  op.  cit.,  p.  S5. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  105. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  no. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
7  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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censer  ful  of  fyre,”  1  When  the  Sisters  made  their  communions 
in  conventual  masses,2  two  were  to  act  as  “  Ministressis  of  f>e 
awter,”  they  were  to  “  holdin  a  towayle  before  }>e  preist,”  and  to 
receive  the  chalice  first,  “  ordeynli  alle  with  devocioun  and  kneel- 
inge.”  It  is  easy  to  see  how  even  such  tiny  distinctions  of  duty 
as  these  may  have  relieved  the  monotony  of  monastic  life  for 
those  from  whom  the  infinite  variation  of  the  office  did  not  itself 
charm  away  accidia. 

Mediaeval  wills  which  have  already  given  us  the  names  of 
many  nuns,  told  us  of  the  annuities  they  held  and  the  private 
property  they  received,  tell  us  something  also  of  a  form  of  service 
which  must  sometimes  have  varied  the  ordinary  round  of  the 
monastic  hours.  Men  and  women  who  left  bequests  to  the 
Minoresses  frequently  left  their  bodies  also  to  be  buried  in  the 
nuns’  church,  and  in  their  wills  they  give  special  instructions  as 
to  how  the  requiem  mass  is  to  be  celebrated.  Maud  Countess 
of  Oxford  in  1412  left  her  body  to  be  buried  at  Bruisyard,  and, 
“I  will  that  my  hearse  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  with  a 
white  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  cross  thereon,  also  that  tapers  be 
burnt  about  my  corpse  on  the  day  of  my  burial,  two  at  my  head 
and  the  other  at  my  feet,  and  likewise  four  torches.”  3  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  in  1355,  wished  to  be  buried  at  the  Minories,  and  de¬ 
sired  200  lbs.  of  wax  to  burn  round  her  corpse.4  Elizabeth 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  left  it  in  her  will  that  “no  more  than  twenty 
torches  shall  be  used  at  my  burial  (in  the  nuns’  choir  at  the 
Minories)  .  .  .  and  that  there  shall  be  no  curiosity  of  flowers, 
nor  other  works,  about  such  tapers  as  shall  be  convenient.” 5 
Mary  de  St.  Pol  was  to  be  buried  in  the  convent  church  at  Denny, 
her  corpse  “  being  clothed  in  the  habit  of  that  Order.”6  There 
are  references  7  to  twenty-two  men  and  women  who,  at  one  time 
or  other,  were  buried  within  the  various  houses  of  Minoresses 

1  Seton,  op.  cit.,  p.  107.  The  two  youngest  “  apparaylid,”  i.e.  those  two  who 
had  most  lately  entered  the  house. 

2  According  to  the  Rule  (Seton,  p.  86),  they  might  communicate  twice  a 
month,  and  in  Lent  and  Advent,  if  they  wished,  every  Sunday. 

3  Test.  Vet.,  p.  182.  4  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  483.  6  Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  194. 

7  See  Appendix  I,  C.  Lucy  Countess  of  Kent  ( d .  1423),  left  1000  crowns  to 
endow  a  priest  to  “  celebrate  divine  service  daily  to  the  end  of  the  world,”  in  the 
church  of  the  Minories  (and  three  others),  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  deceased, 
Test.  Vet.,  p.  205. 
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in  England,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  each  of  these  burials  was 
permitted  only  in  return  for  some  definite  gift  or  sign  of  practical 
favour.  In  each  case,  too,  the  solemn  admission  to  the  monastery 
of  the  dead  body,  its  “  lying  in  state,”  the  splendour  of  the  re¬ 
quiem  mass,  the  pittances  which  accompanied  it,  all  these  must 
have  come  as  touches  of  colour  in  the  unchanging  round  of  the 
monastic  life.1 

It  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Rule  that  there  would  be  some 
nuns  who  could  not  read  or  sing,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  the 
art  of  reading,  at  any  rate,  should  be  taught  them.  For  such 
Minoresses,  however  optimistic  we  may  be  as  to  their  religious 
fervour,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  an  attitude  of  commiseration. 
Whilst  the  educated  nuns  could  take  their  part  in  the  Office  “  after 
I>e  custome  and  ]>t  ordre  of  freris  menoures,”  those  who  were  illiter¬ 
ate  were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  repetition  of  the  Pater 
Noster.  At  each  of  the  Hours  they  were  to  say  a  certain  number 
of  these,  and  the  total  for  each  day  which  the  Rule  prescribes  is 
seventy-two.  One  must  imagine  that  such  a  programme  as  this 
would  have  suffocated  the  keenest  enthusiasm. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Minoresses 
were  as  a  rule  literate,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  as  to 
books  which  at  one  time  or  another  were  in  their  possession,  of 
which  several  survive  even  now.2 

In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  fifteenth 
century  English  copy  of  The  Doctrine  of  the  Heart?  which 

1Jane,  Viscountess  Lisle,  arranged  that  thirty-two  torches  of  wax,  each  weighing 
20  lbs.,  should  burn  at  her  exequies  at  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill;  afterwards  two  of  the 
torches  were  to  be  given  to  the  “  nonnes  of  the  Mynoresses”  as  well  as  a  grant  of 
40  shillings.  Similar  grants  were  made  to  other  churches  and  religious  houses.  [ Kent 
Sede  Vacante  Wills ,  pp.  128,  130.]  Reference  given  me  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Little. 

2  It  may  be  noted  that  the  St.  Albans  tracts  bound  up  with  the  Minoress  Rule  in 
MS.,  Bodl.,  585,  did  not  belong  to  the  Minoresses.  The  Rule  and  the  tracts  came  to 
the  Bodleian  in  the  same  year,  but  from  different  sources,  and  were  bound  together  after 
they  had  come  to  the  library. 

3  Trinity  Coll.  Libr.,  301  in  M.  R.  James’  Catalogue  (B.  353,  14,  15).  This  is  a 
devotional  treatise  for  religious  women,  and  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  under  such 
headings  as  :  “  How  and  in  what  wise  a  ‘  mynchen  ’  (nun)  should  make  ready  her 
heart  to  God  by  the  gift  of  dread  ”  .  .  .  “  by  the  gift  of  pity  ”  .  .  .  etc.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  that  in  the  text  itself  in  the  heading  to  Chapter  II,  the  word  mynchen  is  changed 
to  “  menoresse,”  and  the  Chapter  begins,  “  after  this  long  chapitre  the  whiche  techith 
a  menoresse  to  make  redy  hir  hert,  I  purpose,”  etc.  It  is  evident  then  that  this  copy 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Heart  was  made,  or  revised,  by  someone  in  close  contact  with 
Minoresses — if  not  actually  by  one  of  themselves.  (The  Doctrina  Cordis  has  been 
attributed  to  Grosseteste,  Robert  of  Liege,  O.P.,  and  others;  and  was  printed  at 
Paris,  1506,  and  Naples,  1607.) 
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Dame  Christine  Saint  Nicholas  “of  the  menoresse  of  London  ” 
left  after  her  death  in  1455  to  “  f>e  offys  of  f>e  abbessry  perpetu¬ 
ally.”  Dame  Elizabeth  Horwode,  abbess  of  the  Minories  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV,  in  the  same  way  left  a  copy  of  Walter 
Hilton’s,  Scale  of  Perfection ,  which  had  belonged  to  her,  “  hyt  to 
remayne  to  the  use  of  the  Systres  of  the  saed  place  to  pray  for 
the  gever,  and  fifor  the  sowles  off  hyr  ffader  and  her  model*.  ”  1 
An  extremely  beautiful  Psalter  has  also  survived,2  which  was  used 
at  Bruisyard  ;  it  belonged  to  Anna  Felbrigg,  and  the  obits  of  her 
parents  are  entered  in  the  regular  calendar  of  Saints.  On  a  fly¬ 
leaf  it  is  entered  that  “  iste  liber  est  sororis  Anne  ffelbrygge  ad  ter- 
minum  vite  post  cuius  decessum  pertinebit  conventui  minorissarum 
de  Bruszerde.”  Although  these  books  are  further  evidence  of  the 
holding  of  private  property  by  the  nuns  they  also  show  that  such 
property  was  regarded,  where  possible,  as  “for  the  use  of”  the 
particular  nun,  and  so  books  which  would  be  expected  to  last  for 
many  generations,  quite  usually  reverted  after  the  death  of  the 
individual  owner  to  the  community.  In  the  Bodleian  Library 
there  is  a  large  manuscript  volume  of  420  pages,  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  which  is  entered  in  a  sixteenth  century  hand  that  :  “  Iste  liber  est 
venerabilis  domine  dompne  Elisabeth  Throckmorten,  Abbatisse  de 
Denny.”  3  The  book  contains  a  long  poem  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  vices  and  virtues,  written  in  English  in  rhymed  couplets 
throughout. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  English  Minoresses  had  other  books 
besides  those  which  actually  survive.  In  1481  Margaret  Purdans, 
of  Norwich,  left  a  copy  of  Le  doctrine  of  the  herte ,  to  the  convent 
of  Bruisyard.4  Sir  Walter  Quyntyn  of  Ipswich,  in  1501,  left  a 
copy  of  the  Legenda  aurea  in  English,  to  the  same  house.5 
Isabella  of  Gloucester  at  the  Minories  had  quite  a  library  left  to 
her  by  her  mother,6  who  died  in  that  house  in  1399.7  In  her 
will  she  mentions  a  French  Bible,  two  Psalters,  a  book  of  Decretals 
in  French,  Peter  Comestor’s  Historia  Scholastica ,  a  book  of  the 
lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Pastorals  of  St.  Gregory.  Strype  in 

1  Harl.  MS.,  2397  (B.M.).  2Sloane  M.S.,  2400  (B.M.). 

3  Hatton  84  (Bodl.).  4  Norfolk  Archeology ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  335. 

5  Suffolk  Inst,  of  Archeologists,  Proc.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  111. 

6  Test.  Vet.,  p.  147.  7  Trokelowe  Chron.,  Rolls  Series,  No.  28,  p.  321. 
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his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials }  tells  a  curious  story  about  another 
book  which  the  ladies  of  Denny  must  have  read  :  “  In  I  528  one 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London  and  great 
favourer  of  the  novel  opinions,  was  clapt  into  prison  for  distributing 
Tyndale’s  books  and  other  practises,’’  from  whence  he  sent  a 
petition  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  his  release,2  in  which,  among  other 
“  disculpations  ”  of  himself  he  relates  that,  “the  abbess  of  Denny 
desiring  to  borrow  Tyndale’s  Enchiridion ,”  he  had  lent  it  to  her, 
and  that  he  had  expended  on  that  religious  house  more  than 
£^o  sterling.  The  abbess  referred  to  is  Elizabeth  Throckmorten, 
who  held  that  office  from  1512  till  the  Dissolution,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  strong  personality  and  intellect.  It  was 
during  her  time  of  office,  too,  that  Erasmus  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  nuns  of  Denny  in  graceful  acknowledgment  of  some  present 
sent  to  him  by  them,  but  which  apparently  had  been  stolen  on 
the  way.3  This  letter  is  in  reality  a  sermon,  which  the  author 
refers  to  as  “  a  little  flower  picked  from  the  ever-green  garden  of 
Isaiah  ”  ;  Erasmus  is  obviously  full  of  appreciation  for  the  “  blessed 
Virgins,  who,  dead  to  the  world,  already  on  earth  spend  their  life 
as  though  in  heaven.”  That  the  author  of  Moriae  Encomium , 
should  have  had  such  an  attitude  to  them  must  certainly  be 
counted  to  the  credit  of  the  everyday  life  and  reputation  of  the 
English  Minoresses. 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  316. 

2  His  petition  is  given  in  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.t  IV,  4282. 

3  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Knight’s  Life  of  Erasmus — Appendix.  It  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Grey,  a  pupil  of  Erasmus,  who  became  his  friend, 
and  who,  presumably,  was  connected  with  the  “  Sisters  Grey  ”  at  Denny,  to  whom 
Erasmus  sent  a  special  greeting  at  the  end  of  his  letter  [P.  S.  Allen,  Erasmi  Epist.t 

I,  p.  174]. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  AFTER, 

All  three  houses  of  the  Minoresses  were  dissolved  in  1539. 
“This  year,”  says  Wriothesley’s  Chronicle,  “the  last  day  of 
March,  being  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  .  .  .  the  nunnery 
at  the  Minories  without  Algate,  was  suppressed  and  the  .  .  . 
nuns  put  out.”  1  Denny  and  Bruisyard  were  both  under  the 
yearly  value  of  ^300  and  therefore  should  have  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act  of  1536,  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  ;  both,  however,  were  favoured,  as  always,  received 
special  exemptions,2  and  continued  to  exist  for  three  more  years. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  Denny  Abbey  and  not  the  Minories 
which  furnishes  the  only  evidence  of  a  personal  kind  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Dissolution  upon  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  and  of  their 
attitude  to  it.  At  Denny  there  seems  to  have  been  a  section  of 
the  nuns  who  were  glad  of  the  events  of  1539  which  released 
them  from  the  religious  life.  In  letters  to  Cromwell,  Dr.  Thomas 
Legh,  one  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries,  makes  several  references  to  half-hearted  nuns  at  this 
abbey.  He  tells  how  “at  Denny,  there  we  found  half  a  dozen  of 
full  {sic),  most  instantly  desired  with  weeping  eyes  to  go  forth, 
amongst  whom  is  a  fair  young  woman,  sister  to  Sir  Gyles 
Strangwize,  which  was  and  is  married  to  one  Ryvel,  a  merchant 
ventrer  of  London,)  with  whom  she  had  4  children,  and  now 
moved  of  scruple  of  conscience,  as  she  saith,  desireth  most  humbly 
to  be  dismissed  and  restored  to  her  husband.  And  so  by  this  ye 
may  see  that  they  shall  not  need  to  be  put  forth,  but  that  they 

1  Wriothesley's  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  94. 

2  Hen .  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XI,  385  (35)  (Denny)  ;  ibid.,  1  XII,  2,  411  (10),  (Bruis¬ 
yard) — this  abbey  incurred  a  fine  of  £60  for  the  exemption,  but  as  the  sum  was 
greater  than  the  whole  yearly  value  of  the  house  it  was  naturally  not  paid  [ibid., 
XIII,  2,  457  (p.  177),  and  XIV,  1,  992). 
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will  make  instance  themselves  to  be  delivered.  .  .  .”  1  Although 
it  was  obviously  to  the  interest  of  Dr.  Legh  to  prove  that  discon¬ 
tent  existed  amongst  the  members  of  religious  houses,  his  re¬ 
strained  “  half  dozen  ”  and  his  reference  to  the  particular  instance 
of  Sister  Ryvel,2  inclines  us  to  credit  his  general  statement. 

The  scruples  of  the  “  fair  young  woman  ”  may  have  been  of  that 
convenient  Tudor  kind  which  force  the  conscientious  soul  to  break 
just  those  vows  which  are  irksome.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
confessed  that  if  Humphrey  Monmouth  spoke  the  truth,  and  if 
the  abbess  of  Denny  had  borrowed  Tyndale’s  Enchiridion ,  the 
book  might  easily  have  engendered  scruples  of  a  more  sincere  and 
reputable  nature.  The  Enchiridion  is  a  treatise  by  Erasmus  on 
the  Christian  Life,  and  is  spoken  of  as  Tyndale’s  merely  because 
it  was  translated  by  him  into  English.  Whilst  the  treatise  itself 
consists  merely  of  rules  fora  virtuous  life,  and  of  sufficiently  vague 
generalisations,  there  is  a  long  preface  which  makes  continual 
criticism  of  the  religious  life.  Erasmus  claims  merely  to  be 
attacking  abuses,  and  not  the  life  itself,  but  the  line  between  the 
two  is  very  thin  indeed.  “  The  perfection  of  Christ  consisteth 
only  in  the  effects  and  not  in  the  manner  or  kind  of  living,  it 
consisteth  in  the  mind  and  not  in  garments  or  in  meats  and 
drinks  ”  .  .  .  “I  do  not  rail  against  grey  friars  or  black  monks 
that  they  make  much  of  their  own  Rule,  but  because  certain  of 
them  regard  more  their  own  Rules  than  they  do  the  Gospel  ”... 
“  I  desire  .  .  .  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  should  be  so 
pleasant  to  every  man  that  they  being  contented  therewith  should 

1  Ellis,  Original  Letters ,  Series  III,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  119  (dated  30  October,  1535). 
In  two  other  letters  to  Cromwell,  Dr.  Legh  refers  to  those  at  Denny  who  wish  to 
leave  their  vows,  Hen.  VIII ,  L.  and  P.,  IX,  651  (21  October,  1535),  ibid.,  694 
(27  October,  1535). 

2  It  is  possible  that  there  was  some  regulation  or  tradition  amongst  the  Minor- 
esses  which  did  in  fact  make  Sister  Ryvel’s  position  awkward  if  not  irregular. 
Widows  were  certainly  received  as  professed  Sisters  and  Katherine  de  Ingham,  late 
the  wife  of  John  de  Ingham,  was  abbess  at  the  London  House,  1355-61.  Agnes 
Massingham,  Sister  at  Denny,  however,  in  1412  had  to  procure  a  papal  dispensation 
to  be  elected  abbess,  because  “  before  she  entered  that  house  and  made  her  profes¬ 
sion  she  had  been  married  ”  (Cal.  Pap.  L.,  VI,  p.  283) ;  perhaps  the  distinction  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Agnes  Massingham’s  husband  may  still  have  been  living,  while 
Katherine  de  Ingham  was  a  widow.  St.  Collette  (1381-1447)  who  reformed  the 
Order  of  Claresses  as  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  was  reforming  the  Friars  Minor,  “  ob¬ 
tained  leave  by  papal  bull  that  none  should  enter  her  Order  but  Virgins  ”  (Acta 
Sand.  Martii,  I,  p.  565).  Possibly  the  influence  of  her  strict  measures  had  already, 
by  1416,  spread  to  England,  and  possibly  the  tradition  survived  in  Sister  Ryvel’s 
time. 
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not  desire  the  religion  of  black  monks  or  grey  friars.”  1  Such 
doctrines  as  these  could  not  but  weaken  monastic  bonds  since  they 
so  depreciated  all  that  they  stood  to  uphold.  It  is  charitable 
to  suppose  that  such  ideas  had  spread  amongst  those  “  in 
Denny  Abbey  .  .  .  who,  instantly  kneeling  on  their  knees  desired 
to  be  delivered  of  such  religion  as  they  have  ignorantly  taken  upon 
themselves,  and  say  that  their  living  is  against  their  conscience.”  2 

There  were  others  at  Denny,  however,  who  had  contrary 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  felt  themselves  bound  by  their  vows 
even  when  their  monastery  was  dissolved.  Cole  tells  a  delightful 
story  of  the  later  life  of  some  of  these  women.  The  story  had 
been  told  him  by  his  “  most  worthy  friend  ”  George  Throckmorton, 
nephew,  through  a  great  many  descents,  of  Elizabeth  Throck¬ 
morton,  the  last  abbess  of  Denny.  He  tells  how  when  this  lady 
“  was  drove  from  her  convent  at  Denny  by  that  wretched  monster 
of  impurity  and  barbarity  King  Henry  VIII,  she  retired  to  her 
family  at  Coughton  in  Warwickshire  with  2  or  3  of  her  nuns 
where  in  a  private  chamber  of  the  family  seat,  she  ever  after  to 
her  death  in  1 547  lived  a  conventual  life  and  in  their  proper 
habits,  hardly  ever  appearing  in  the  family  and  never  when  com¬ 
pany  was  there  ;  but  prescribed  to  themselves  the  Rules  of  the 
Order  as  far  as  it  was  possible  in  their  present  situation,  where 
their  whole  employ  was  attendance  in  the  Oratory  and  work  at 
their  needle.”  3 

Elizabeth  Throckmorton  lived  at  Coughton  until  1547;  the 
pension  list 4  of  nuns  of  the  London  Minories  shows  that  in  1555 


1  Quotations  are  taken  from  a  sixteenth  century  edition  of  Tyndale’s  translation 
{Rylands,  15455)* 

2  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  IX,  694. 

3  B.M.  Add.,  5833,  p.  180  (Cole,  vol.  32).  A  brass  plate  in  Coughton  Church 
commemmorates  the  abbess — “  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  Dame  Elizabeth 
Throckmorton,  the  last  Abbess  of  Denye,  and  aunt  to  Sir  George  Throckmorton, 
knight,  who  deceased  the  13th  day  of  January  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1547  who 
lieth  here  tumilate  in  this  tumbe  and  on  whose  soule  and  all  Christian  soules  Jesu 
have  mercy.  Amen.  Vivit  post  funera  virtus  ”  (Dugdale’s  Warwickshire ,  II, 

P*  755)* 

4  The  following  pension  lists  for  this  house  survive  (see  Appendix  I,  B.) : — 

for  1539  (dated  3  April)  pension  list  for  24  sisters,  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XIV,  I, 
680 ; 

for  1539  (dated  May),  pension  list  for  the  same  24  Sisters,  ibid.,  XV,  p.  543  ; 
for  1541  and  1543  pension  paid  to  Eliz.  Savage  late  Abbess  (no  mention  of  Sisters) 
ibid.,  XVI,  745,  p.  28,  XVIII,  II,  p.  122. 
f°r  1 555  pension  list  for  12  Sisters  and  5  male  officials,  B.M.  MS.,  8102. 
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there  were  still  twelve  of  these  Sisters  surviving  although  nothing 
is  told  us  of  their  whereabouts  or  of  their  doings.  1  55  5  then  is 
the  last  date  at  which  there  is  any  trace  of  the  Minoresses  of  the 
original  foundations.1  Interest  in  this  Order,  however,  which 
from  the  beginning  had  so  frequently  shown  itself  amongst  suc¬ 
cessive  members  of  one  family,  continued  in  the  same  way  into 
modern  times.  In  1609  a  house  of  English  Poor  Clares  was 
founded  at  Gravelines  (on  the  coast  about  1 2  miles  east  of  Calais) 
and  there,  in  1742,  was  professed  Sister  Jana  Throckmorton  of 
Coughton  co.  Warwickshire,  a  collateral  descendant  of  that  faith¬ 
ful  last  abbess  of  Denny.2 

The  buildings  which  the  Minoresses  had  inhabited  for  so  long 
were,  like  the  buildings  of  all  religious  houses,  regarded  after 
the  Dissolution  as  Crown  property.  The  London  Minories  was 
granted  to  John  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Ambassador  to  Henry  VIII.3  A  year  after  the  property 
had  passed  into  his  hands,  however,  he  was  poisoned  and  so  made 
use  of  his  new  possession  as  a  burial  ground  only.4 

In  1552  the  chief  messuage  or  mansion  of  this  abbey  was 
granted  to  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk.5  Later,  in  1562,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  “  storehouse  for  armour  and  habiliments  of  war  ” — as 
an  overflow  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  which  it  was  very 

1  Parkinson  in  Collect.  Anglo  Minoritica ,  App.,  p.  1,  states  that  a  certain  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar — Stephen  Fox — exiled  from  England  to  Antwerp  in  1559,  took  with  him 
from  there  to  Lisbon  twenty  religious  women  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  where  a 
church  and  monastery  was  built  for  them  (see  also  Guiday,  Eng.  Catholic  Refugees, 
p.  297).  This  English  nunnery  at  Lisbon,  however,  was  in  reality  a  descendant  of 
Syon  Abbey,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bridget.  This  is  conclusively  proved  in  Thomas 
Robinson’s  Anatomy  of  the  English  Nunnery  at  Lisbon,  published  1622  (ed.  by  E. 
Beloe,  1916).  Robinson  was  an  English  sailor  who  came  by  chance  to  Lisbon  and 
was  “  enticed  ”  into  the  nunnery  by  the  chaplain  and  subsequently  on  his  escape 
wrote  this  account  of  his  adventures. 

2  See  Guiday,  Eng.  Catholic  Refugees,  p.  297,  for  the  history  of  the  foundation. 
Jane  Throckmorton  is  described  in  the  “  Register  of  the  Poor  Clares  of  Gravelines,” 
p.  150,  Cath.  Reg.  Soc.  Misc.,  IX.  A  descendant  of  the  same  family  in  the  female 
line,  Elizabeth  Barlow,  made  her  profession  at  the  same  house  in  1741  and  died  in 
1794  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Sisters  there  by  the  revolutionary  soldiers  (ibid., 
p.  148).  The  Catholic  tradition  must  have  been  strong  in  this  family  for  Francis 
Throckmorton,  author  of  the  plot  of  that  name  of  1583  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
a  great-nephew  of  the  abbess  (see  Strype,  Annals,  III,  1,  113,  etc.).  Strype  also 
mentions  several  other  members  of  this  family  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  rose  to 
similar  fame  or  infamy. 

3  Pari.  Roll.  31,  Hen.  VIII.,  R.O.  No.  147  (according  to  E.  M.  T.)  the  precinct 
of  the  Minories  was  granted  in  exchange  for  the  episcopal  residence  near  Temple  Bar. 

4  Godwin,  De  Praesulibus,  II,  p.  442,  and  Wharton  s  Anglia  Sacra.,  II,  p.  577. 

6  Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  II,  2,  p.  229. 
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near.1  During  the  Commonwealth  a  “great  workhouse’’  was  set 
up  at  the  Minories  belonging  to  the  Corporation  for  the  poor  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  fresh  buildings  were  at  any  rate  planned  there 
for  the  “  education  of  poor  children  and  the  employing  and  relieving 
of  the  poor.”2  One  curious  survival  of  the  Minoresses  remained 
in  the  district  where  they  had  lived,  until  within  living  memory. 
It  has  already  been  seen,3  how  the  abbey  in  1401  had  received  a 
grant  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  “  justice,  mayor, 
bailiff,  coronor,  sergeant  ”  within  its  close  or  precinct.  The  grant 
was  recognised  after  the  Dissolution,  since  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  secular  owners  of  the  abbey  that  it  should  be.  The  Minories, 
therefore,  became  a  “  Peculiar,”  or  royal  liberty ;  the  parish  priest 
was  elected,  marriages  was  celebrated  without  banns  or  licence, 
the  parish  had  its  own  magistrate  and  licensed  its  own  publican, 
it  even  paid  no  taxes  except  such  as  were  specially  levied  on  such 
Liberties.  In  1688,  the  Minories  was  joined  up  with  the  Liberty 
of  the  Tower,  but  it  was  not  until  1894  that  it  became  merged  in 
the  Corporation  of  London  and  so  disappeared.4  At  present  only 
a  four-foot  tablet  on  the  wall  of  a  parish  room  and  the  name  of 
the  street — the  Minories — off  which  it  stands,  remains  to  mark  the 
place  where  the  London  Minoresses  once  lived.5 

The  post-Dissolution  history  of  the  houses  at  Denny  and 
Bruisyard  is  less  eventful  than  that  of  the  London  House.  Bruis- 
yard  passed  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  Master  of  Requests  to  Henry 
VIII  and  Edward  VI,  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Privy  Councillor 
to  Queen  Mary.6  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
common  sense  and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  the  Parliament  which  dissolved  the  monasteries. 

On  one  occasion7  he  won  a  “ gracious  nod  ”  from  the  King  by 

1  Cal.  of  State  Papers  Domestic ,  I,  pp.  169,  230.  See  also  Stowe’s  Survey  of 
London ,  p.  118  (ed.  1633). 

2  Maitland,  Hist,  of  London ,  II,  p.  1024  (pub.  1756). 

3  Chap.  IV,  p.  46. 

4E.  M.  Tomlinson  in  his  History  of  the  Minories ,  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
Peculiar. 

5  See  H.  Fly  in  his  history  of  the  London  Minories  (Archceologia,  O.S.,  15,  p.  92, 
1803):  “I  have  heard  reports  of  stone  coffins,  and  buried  plate  discovered  in  the 
cellars,  but  of  these  facts,  if  true,  I  could  never  get  a  particular  and  authentic  account.” 

6  A.  Page,  Suppl.  to  the  Suffolk  Traveller  (1847),  p.  173.  The  abbey  was 
handed  over  to  the  King’s  Commissioner  on  17  February,  1539  ( Fcedera ,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  628). 

7  Cooper,  Atlien.  Cantab.,  p.  172. 
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a  speech  in  which  he  compared  the  English  constitution  to  a 
microcosm  in  which  “  the  King  was  the  Head,  the  Peers  the  body, 
and  the  Commons  the  rest  of  the  Machine.”  1 

Denny  passed  with  all  its  scattered  lands  and  manors  in  1539 
to  Edward  Elrington,2  but  the  property  seems  to  have  profited 
him  little  ;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  about 
the  lead  at  Denny,  he  complains  bitterly  “  on  my  faith  I  have  no 
money  now.”  3 

At  the  present  time  Denny  Abbey  is  a  farmhouse,  but  con¬ 
siderable  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  still  survive.  The  re¬ 
fectory,  evidently  built  about  1340,  is  almost  complete  and  serves 
now  as  a  barn.  The  church,  built  by  the  Benedictine  monks  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  added  to,  or  altered  by  the  Templars  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling-house.  A  Norman 
arch,  two  early  English  arches,  two  clerestorey  Norman  windows, 
and  a  battlemented  transept  tower  make  it  easy  to  reconstruct  the 
ground  plan  of  the  building.  The  farmyard  covers  the  choir  where 
the  nuns  once  sang  their  Office,  and  a  considerable  length  of  strong 
wall  marks  what  must  have  been  the  limit  of  the  garden  enclosure. 

1  He  died  in  1557.  His  daughter  Anne  married  Thos.  Rous,  Esq.,  of  Henham 
Hall,  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Bruisyard,  George  Rous,  3rd  Earl  of 
Stradbroke. 

2  Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.  XIV ,  II,  435  (49).  Elrington  was  still  paying  his  rent 
in  1543-44  (Min.  Acc.,  7295,  P.R.O.),  but  in  1544  he  exchanged  the  whole  property 
for  other  monastic  lands  (Aug.  Off.,  Deeds  of  Purchase  and  Exchange,  D.  23).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  chief  butler  to  Edward  VI.,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s,  Corn- 
hill,  London.  He  was  of  Wythington  in  Essex,  according  to  Master’s  History  of 
Water  beach. 

3  The  original  letter  is  at  the  Record  Office,  E.  117,  14/9. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


A.  LIST  OF  ABBESSES. 


London  House. 


Margaret 

1294,  12  Nov. 

1295,  3  Dec. 

Juliana 

1302,  5  July- 

Alice  de  Sherstede 

1313,  20  Feb. 

Katherine  de  Ingham 

1355- 

1358,  14  July. 

1360. 

1361,  2  Mar. 

Eleanor  Scrope 

c.  1386. 

Margaret  Holmystede 

1400. 

1408. 

Isabel  de  Gloucester 

1421,  31  May. 

Margaret 

1441. 

Christina 

x454- 

Eliz.  Horwode 

temp.  Ed.  IV. 

Joan  Barton 

1479. 

1480. 

Alice  Fitzlewes 

1501,  22  Feb. 

Elizabeth  Boulman. 

1507. 

Dorothea  Comberford 

1524,  8  Nov. 
1526,  20  Oct. 
1529,  11  May. 

Elizabeth  Savage 

1539,  3  Apr. 

„  May. 

1541,  Oct. 

1542,  Apr. 
1543- 

Waterbeach  and  Denny. 

Joan  de  Nevers  1294,  Mar. 

1295,  11  Feb. 
(Joan)  1298,  24  Ap. 

1305,  8  Mar. 
Joan  Trengge  ? 


C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  105. 

C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  168. 

Sharpe,  Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  96. 

C.C.R.  (1307-13),  p.  560. 

Nicolas’  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  56. 

C.C.R.  (1354-60),  p.  517. 

Nichols’  Royal  Wills,  p.  22. 

C.C.R.  (1360-64),  p.  250. 

Lansdowne  MS.  205,  f.  2  (B.M.). 

Wills  and  Inventories ,  Surtees  Soc.,  II,  p.  39. 
Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  382. 

Som.  House  Commissiary  Ct.  of  London. 

Will  of  Jo.  Buwendale  (E.  M.  T.).1 
C.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364. 

Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  495. 

C.P.R.  (1452-61),  p.  196. 

Harl.  MS.,  2397. 

Christie,  Parish  Clerks,  p.  37. 

C.P.R.  (1476-85),  p.  227. 

Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XVI,  107  (33). 

Som.  House,  Bennett,  16  (E.  M.  T.); 

Cart.  Harl.  44,  F.  36  (with  seal). 

Cart.  Topham  19  (with  seal)  B.M. 

Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XVI,  107  (33). 

Ibid.,  XIV,  I,  680. 

„  XV,  pp.  543,  227. 

„  XVI,  745,  f.  28. 

„  XVII,  274,  n. 

„  XVIII,  II,  p.  122. 


C.  Chart  Rolls  (1300-1326),  p.  373. 

J.  W.  Clark,  Liber  Mcmorand.,  p.  216. 

C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  345. 

C.P.R.  (1301-07),  p.  315. 

Add.,  5837,  p.  142  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  36,  B.M.).2 


1  The  initials  E.  M.  T.  here,  as  elsewhere,  signify  that  the  reference  given  is  taken 
from  E.  M.  Tomlinson’s,  History  of  the  Minorics,  London. 

2  In  his  transcripts  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  Denny  and  Waterbeach,  Cole  has  a 
reference  to  Joan  Trengge,  “  in  time  past  abbess  of  Waterbeach.”  On  p.  146  there  is 
a  reference  to  her  as  “  Joan  of  Trene.”  It  has  not  been  possible  to  discover  her  exact 
dates. 
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Waterbeach  and  Denny  ( cont .) — 


Katherine  de  Bolwyk 

1342,  24  Feb. 

C.P.R.  (1340-43),  p.  381. 

1351,  13  May. 

C.P.R.  (1350-54).  P-  72. 

Margaret 

1361. 

C.C.R.  (1360-64),  p.  404. 

Isabella  Kendale 

1404. 

Cart.  Harl.  44,  D.  15  ;  Add.,  5837,  p.  148  (Cole 
MSS.,  Vol.  36,  B.M.). 

Agnes  Massingham 

1412. 

C.  Pap.  L.,  VI,  p.  283. 

Agnes  Bernard 

1413, 1414,  and 

Add.,  5837,  pp.  140,  141  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  36, 

I4I5- 

B.M.). 

Margaret  Milly 

I4I9'I434* 

Add.,  5837,  p.  141  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  36,  B.  M.). 

I43°- 

C.P.R.  (1429-36),  p.  16. 

I43I* 

Cart.  Harl.  44,  D.  16  (B.M.). 

Katherine  Sybyle 

1435-1450. 

Add.,  5837,  p.  141  et  seqq.  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  36, 
B.M.). 

Joan 

1459,  12  Aug. 

Add.,  5809,  p.  41b  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  8,  B.M.). 

Joan  Keteryche 

1462,  1  May. 

C.P.R.  (1461-67),  p.  239. 

1465. 

Add.,  5837,  f.  142  (Cole  MSS,,  Vol,  36,  B.M.). 

1468,  Feb. 

Harl.  MS.  7036,  p.  152. 

Alice  Keteryche 

1479. 

Ely  Epis.  Rec.  (Gibbons),  p.  433. 

Margaret  Assheby 

1481. 

Add.,  5837,  f.  129  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  36,  B.M.). 

1487,  1  Oct. 

Cart.  Harl.  44,  D.  17. 

1489. 

Ely  Epis.  Rec.  (Gibbons),  p.  413. 

1492. 

Gough  MS.  3,  p.  227  (Bodl.). 

1493. 

Add.,  5809.  f.  41b  (Margaret  only),  (Cole 
MSS.,  Vol.  8,  B  M.). 

Elizabeth  Throck¬ 

1512. 

Ely  Epis.  Rcc.,  p.  153,  and  Hen.  VIII ,  L. 

morton 

and  P.,  I,  p.  581. 

1536. 

Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XI,  385  (35). 

1547- 

Dugdale’s  Warwickshire ,  II,  p.  755  ;  Add., 
5833,  p.  180  (Cole  MSS.,  Vol.  32,  B.M.). 

Bruisyard. 

Emma 

1367. 

Cat.  of  Anc.  Deeds,  II,  p.  344. 

Emma  Beauchamp1 

1369. 

Tanner  MS.,  Norw.2 

1390. 

Turner  and  Coxe,  Bodleian  Charters  and 
Rolls,  p.  433. 

Agnes 

1413- 

Tanner  MS.,  Norwich. 

Ellen  Bedingfield 

1421. 

5*  99  99 

1422. 

Cat.  of  Anc.  Deeds ,  III,  p.  538. 

1425. 

Tanner  MS.,  Norwich. 

Katherine. 

1444. 

99  99  99 

Elizabeth  Crane 

1481. 

99  99  99 

Alice  Clere 

1489. 

9  9  9 »  99 

Margaret  Calthorpe 

1497. 

»*  >»  t)  13^* 

1500. 

Add.,  5828  (Cole  MSS.  Vol.  27,  B.M.). 

Mary  Page 

*537- 

Hen.  VIII.,  L.  and  P.,  XII,  2,  411  (10). 

1539. 

Fcedera,  XIV,  628. 

B.  INDIVIDUAL  MINORESSES. 


London  House. 

1313  Constance,  widow  of  C.C.R.  (1307-13),  p.  569.  Appoints  legal  substitute, 
Guy  Bonaventura. 

1  This  is  probably  the  Emma  de  Bellocampo,  who  in  1351  at  Denny  received 
licence  to  choose  a  confessor  (Cal.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  409).  Possibly  she  is  also  the 
Elizabeth  (sic)  de  Bellocampo  mentioned  at  Denny  in  1363  (C.  Pap.  L.f  IV,  p.  31). 
See  List  of  Individual  Minoresses  (Appendix  I,  B). 

2  The  references  given  in  this  list  as  Tanner  MS.,  Norwich,  are  taken  from  the 
Victoria  County  History ,  Suffolk ,  Vol.  II,  p.  132.  Article  on  the  abbey  of  Bruisyard 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox. 
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London  House  ( cont .) — 
1339  Katherine  de  Ingham. 

1350  ,, 

1353 


1347  Felicia,  dau.  of  John 
Mockyng  of  Somer¬ 
set. 

1360  Hawisa  de  Walden. 

1368  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
William  Ferrers, 
Lord  Groby. 

1368  Katherine,  dau.  of 
William  Atte  Hale. 

I375  Agnes,  dau.  of  Henry  de 
Sudbury  (Skinner). 

1383  Mary  de  Felton. 

*384  >>  >* 

i385 


1386  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
John,  Lord  Neville 
of  Raby. 

1386  Eleanor  Neville,  sister 

of  John,  Lord 
Neville  of  Raby, 
widow  of  Geoffry 
Scrope. 

1387  Katherine,  sister  of 

Rich.  Hale,  fish¬ 
monger. 

1396  Marion,  dau.  of  Jo. 
Charteseye,  draper. 

1399  Isabella  of  Gloucester. 


1400 


1401 


1443  Fridswida,  dau.  of  Jo. 
Reynewell,  aider- 
man. 

I457  Joan  Frances,  dau.  of 
Joan,  Lady  Clinton. 


C.C.R.  (1339-44),  P-  267 

C.  Fine  R.  (1347-56), 
p.  260. 

C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  503. 

Cal.  of  Wills ,  I,  p.  500. 

Bull.  Franc.,  VI,  781. 
Test.  Vet.,  p.  76. 

Cal.  of  Wills ,  II.  119. 

Ibid.,  II,  p.  225. 

C.P.R.  (1381-85),  p.  335. 

C.C.R.  (1381-85),  pp.  422, 
564.  50. 

C.P.R.  (1385-89),  p.  86. 

Wills  and  Inventories, 
Surtees  Soc.,  II,  p.  39. 

Madox,  Formulare,  p.  427. 

Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  267. 

Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  321. 

Test.  Vet.,  p.  147. 

C.P.R.  (1399  -  1401), 
P-  393- 

C.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  385. 

Cal.  of  Wills,  II,  p.  577. 
Test.  Vet.,  p.  284. 


Arranges  for  payment  of 
debts  due  to  her. 

Arrangements  as  to  her 
property. 

Receives  indult  to  choose 
confessor.  (After  this 
she  appears  as  abbess.) 

Receives  an  annuity  by  her 
father’s  will. 

Receives  plenary  indul¬ 
gence. 

Receives  £20  by  her  father’s 
will. 

Receives  annual  rent  by 
father’s  will,  remainder  to 
the  abbey. 

Ditto. 

Her  mother,  Joan,  grants 
her  land  away. 

Ditto. 

“  An  apostate  and  vaga¬ 
bond  Sister”  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  King’s  sergeant. 

Receives  40  marks  as  be¬ 
quest  and  annuity  of  50 
marks  by  her  father’s 
will. 

Receives  100  marks  for  the 
repair  of  the  Minories  by 
her  brother’s  will. 


Receives  bequest  in 
brother’s  will. 

Receives  annuity  by  father’s 
will ;  remainder  to  the 
abbey. 

Receives  a  bed,  several 
books,  and  a  girdle  by 
mother’s  will. 

Arrangements  about  certain 
property,  Isabella  being 
still  a  minor. 

Abp.  of  Cant,  and  Bp.  of 
London  ordered  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  see  whether 
Isabella  is  willingly  a 
Minoress  ;  if  not  to  with¬ 
draw  her  from  the  mon¬ 
astery.  (After  this  she 
appears  as  abbess.) 

Receives  an  annuity  by  her 
father’s  will. 

Receives  annuity  of  £3  by 
her  mother’s  will. 
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London  House  ( cont .) — 

1485  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Thos.  Padyngton, 
fishmonger. 

1502  Dame  Katherine. 

Dame  Elizabeth. 

A  daughter  of  Will. 
Cromer  (gentleman 
usher). 

1514  Dorothy  Comberford. 


1510  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Edmund,  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 


I5i5 

•  ?  J  M 

1525  Lady  Sexton. 


1538  Barbara,  dau.  of  Rich. 
Nele,  citizen  and 
ironmonger. 

?  Countess  of  Dunbar. 


?  Dame  Christyne  St. 
Nicholas. 


Cal.  of  Wills ,  II,  p.  589. 


Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  of 
Eliz.  of  York ,  p.  8. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Som.  H.,  Holder  21 
(E.  M.  T.) 


Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P., 
II,  pp.  1446  and  1450. 


Test.  Vtt .,  p.  530;  Som. 

H.,  Holder  6  (E.M.T.). 
Lansdowne.  MS.  205, 
f.  21-3  (B.M.). 

Som.  H.,  Bodefelde  36 
(E.  M.  T.) 

Som.  H.,  Dingley  33. 

(E.  M.  T.). 

Lansd.  MS.  205,  f.  21. 


Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  MS. 
301  (B.  14,  15,  353). 


Receives  £20  and  annua? 
rents  by  father’s  will ;  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  abbey. 

Receives  6/8  in  alms  from 
the  Queen. 

Ditto. 

Receives  3/4  in  alms  from 
the  Queen. 

Receives  40/-  by  will  of 
Nich.  Skelton  who  is 
probably  her  brother’s 
father-in-law.  Later  be¬ 
came  abbess. 

40  marks  (£26  13s.  4d.)  is 
given  in  alms  by  Hen. 
VIII,  to  abbess  of  the 
Minories  as  payment  for 
the  profession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Receives  “  one  standing 
cup  ”  by  mother’s  will. 

Was  buried  with  both  her 
parents  in  the  Minories. 

Is  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Henry  Maliard  as  a 
Minoress. 

Receives  20/-  and  “  a  little 
pot  of  silver.” 

Buried  in  the  Minories ; 
“  sometime  a  nun  of  this 
place.” 

Owned  this  extant  copy  of 
the  “Doctrine  of  the 
Heart”  and  leaves  it  to 
the  community  on  her 
death. 


Pension  List. — \Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  XIV,  I,  680,  3  April,  1539I  See  also  Min. 

Acc.,  Hen.  VIII,  2427  (P.R.O.). 


(*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  receiving  the  same  pension  in  1555) 
(B.M.  8102). 

Abbess  £<\o.  Elizabeth  Savage. 

66/8  each.  Anne  Hunte,  aged  76. 

Agnes  Lexham,  second  treasurer,  62. 

*  Jane  Waldgrave,  60. 

*  Sybil  Vincent,  61. 


53/4  each : 

Professed  Sisters.  Felix  (sic)  Ransom,  42. 

*  Alice  Wattes,  48. 

*  Elizabeth  Perpoynt,  50. 

*  Margaret  Halywell,  50. 

*  Alice  Edwards,  39. 

Julyan  Cressey,  36. 

Elizabeth  Baker,  34. 

Jane  Gowrynge,  27. 

*  Margaret  Fitzgaret,  16.  In  1535,  Margaret  Fitzgaret,  aged 

12,  was  living  at  the  Minories  and  is  spoken  of  as  deaf  and 
dumb  [Hen.  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  IX,  1075]. 

*  Margaret  Woodward,  52. 
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London  House  ( cont .) — 

40/-  each  :  Agnes  Elmer,  36. 

Novices.  Margaret  Borowe,  44. 

*  Margaret  Perpoynte,  34. 
Elizabeth  Copeler,  31. 
Barbara  Nevyll  or  Neyle,  28. 
Frances  Somer,  26. 

*  Mary  Pilbeane,  24. 

*  Barbara  Larke,  24. 

Anne  Devereux,  64. 

*  Susan  Ellet. 

Elizabeth  Martin,  68. 

pension  apparently.  Rose  Lightfoote,  50. 

Kath.  Donnyngton,  31. 

Joan  Cresswyth,  50. 

Joan  Crosby,  95. 

Julian  Heron  the  idiot  [Hen. 
She  was  13  in  1535. 


26/8. 

Lay  Sisters  :  no 


VIII ,  L.  and  P.,  IX,  1075]. 


Waterbeach.  None. 
Denny. 

1351  Emma  de  Bellocampo 
and  Joan  Morteyn. 


1363  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Jo. 
de  Bellocampo  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife. 
1381  Thomasina  Philippot, 
dau.  of  Mayor  of 
London. 

1412  Agnes  Massingham. 


1415  Isabella,  dau.  of 
Will.  Wynter. 

4118 

1423  Joan  Colcester. 

1423  Margaret  Hyston. 
1427  Isabel  Seyntour. 

1437  Isabel  Wyne. 

1479  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Will.  Keteryche 
of  Landbeach. 

?  “  The  Sisters  Grey.” 


1535  —  Ryvei 


Bruisyard. 

1368  Maud,  Countess  of 
Ulster. 


C.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  409. 


C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  31. 


Cal.  of  Wills ,  II,  p.  276. 


C.  Pap.  L.,  VI,  p.  283. 


Add.  CH.,  14,523  (B.M.). 

Add.,  5837,  f.  129,  etc.  (Cole 
MSS.  Vol.  36,  B.M.). 

I  bid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Master’s  History  of  Water- 
beach,  p.  51  (no  further 
reference  is  given). 

Knight’s  Life  of  Erasmus, 
Appendix. 

Ellis,  Original  Letters,  Series 
III,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  119. 


Test.  Vet.,  p.  74. 


Indult  received  to  choose 
confessor  who  may  grant 
plenary  remission  at 
death. 

Her  parents  receive  licence 
to  enter  Denny  Abbey 
once  a  year. 

An  annual  payment  to  be 
made  to  abbess  of  Denny 
for  use  of  Thomasina,  by 
terms  of  her  father’s  will. 

Receives  dispensation  to  be 
elected  abbess  although 
she  had  been  married 
before  her  profession. 

Is  mentioned  as  receiving 
13/4  of  rents  yearly. 

Benefits  by  “prebend”' 
System. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

40/-  is  paid  by  her  father  as 
due  for  the  admission  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Order. 

Erasmus  sends  a  special 
greeting  to  them  in  his 
letter  to  the  nuns  of 
Denny. 

Is  reported  to  wish  to  leave 
Denny  and  to  return  to 
the  world. 


Receives  20  marks  towards 
the  building  of  Bruisyard 
and  a  ring  of  gold,  from 
her  brother  -  in  -  law, 
Ralph  d’Ufford. 
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Bruisyard  ( cont .) — 

1369  Maud,  Countess  of 
Ulster. 

1431  Anna  Felbrigge. 

1442  »»  »» 

? 

1480  Margaret  Zaxle. 

1481  „ 

1497  Jane  Wentworth. 

1498  Anne  Jermyngham. 


C.P.R.  (1367-70),  p.  219. 


Test.  Vet.,  p.  246. 

Som.  H.,  P.C.C.,  Rous,  f. 
hi  b. 

Sloan  MS.  2400  (B.M.). 


Bury  Wills,  Camden  Soc., 
49,  P-  56. 

Norfolk  Archceology ,  Vol., 
IV,  p.  335. 


Trans,  of  Essex  Arch.  Soc., 
N.S.,  II,  p.  66. 

Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc., 
No.  53,  p.  149. 


Is  permitted  to  have  the 
company  of  Nicholas 
Gernoun,  kt. 

Receives  bequests  by  her 
father  Simon’s  will. 

Receives  annuity  of  8 
marks  by  father’s  will. 

Owned  this  beautiful 
psalter  which  after  her 
death  was  to  pass  to  the 
abbey. 

John  Smith  of  Bury  leaves 
her  10  marks  in  will. 

Margt.  Purdans  of  Norwich 
leaves  a  copy  of  the 
“  Doctrine  of  the  Heart  ” 
to  her  which  after  her 
death  was  to  revert  to 
community. 

Thomasine  Hopton  leaves 
10  marks  to  her  “  to  her 
profession.” 

Receives  6/8  by  will  of 
Anne  Scrope  her  kins¬ 
woman. 


C.  PERSONS  BURIED  IN  MINORESS  HOUSES. 


1302  L.1  Henry  le  Walys. 

L.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster 
(heart  only). 

I355  L*  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady  of 
Clare. 

1367  L.  Agnes  de  Hastings,  Countess 
of  Pembroke. 

c.  1369  B.  Friar  Simon  Tunstede. 

1376  D.  Mary  de  St.  Pol. 

L.  Katherine  de  Ingham. 

L.  Eleanor  Scrope. 

1399  L.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

1407  L.  Will.  Burcester  Kt. 

1407  L.  Thos.  Berewell,  citizen  and 
salter  of  London. 

1467  L.  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury. 

1502  L.  John  van  Delf,  and  Barbara, 
his  wife. 

1504  L.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robt.  Brackenbury.2 

1504  L.  Jane,  wife  of  Sir  Humph. 
Talbot.3 


Chron.  Ed.  I  and  II,  R.S.  I,  p.  128. 
Lansd.  MS.  205,  f.  21-23  (B.M.). 

Test.  Vet.,  pp.  56,  S7. 

Test.  Vet.,  p.  72,  and  Lansd.  MS.  205. 

Mon.  Francis.,  I,  pp.  538,  561. 

Cal.  of  Wills ,  II,  p.  194. 

Lansd.  MS.  205. 

Ibid. 

Trokelowe  Chron.,  R.S.  28,  p.  321. 

Surrey  Arch.  Collect.,  I,  p.  192. 

Som.  H.,  15  March  (E.  M.  T.). 

Lansd.  MS.  205. 

Som.  H.,  Holgrave  2  (E.  M.  T.). 

Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.  53,  p.  233. 

Test.  Vet.,  471 ;  Som.  H.,  Holgrave  38, 
and  Som.  H.,  Adeane  22  (E.  M.  T.). 


1  L.,  D.,  and  B.  stand  for  London,  Denny,  and  Bruisyard  respectively. 

2  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  was  constable  of  the  Tower  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
of  the  Princes. 

3  On  her  “  sepultre  ”  was  to  be  laid  “  a  convenient  stone  on  which  there  shall  be 
made  the  picture  of  a  dead  corpse  in  his  winding  sheet.” 
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1506  L.  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Nor¬ 

folk  ;  Ann  Montgomery, 
her  daughter. 

1507  L.  Joyse  Lee,  widow. 

1515  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  D.  of  Suffolk ; 

L.  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk ;  Elizabeth,  their 
daughter. 

1534  L.  Dame  Mary  Reading. 


Test.  Vet.,  p.  483  ;  Lansd.  MS.,  205, 


Som.  H.,  Adeane  22  (E.  M.  T.). 

Test.  Vet.,  p.  530,  and  Lansd.  MS.,  205. 


Som.  H.,  Hogan  22  (E.  M.  T.),  and  Lansd. 
MS.  205. 


At  Waterbeach  in  1359  there  were  already  twelve  graves,  from  which  the  bodies 
in  that  year  by  papal  licence  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  cemetery  at  Denny 
(Cal.  Pap.  L.,  Ill,  p.  605). 
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APPENDIX  II. 

TABLE  OF  GIFTS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  TO  MINORESSES. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

KEY  TO  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  BENEFACTORS. 

[  The  block  capital  letters  refer  to  the  Table  overleaf.  They  are  followed  by  :  a  letter 
indicating  the  monastery  involved,  date,  reference,  name  of  individual,  and  nature 
of  connection.] 

A  W.  1314.  C.P.R.  (1313-17),  p.  131.  Queen  Isabella ,  acquires  licence  for 
Waterbeach  to  rec.  rents,  etc.,  in  mortmain  to  value  of  ^20  a  year. 

A  W.  1320.  Ibid.  The  same,  visits  her  sister  Blanche,  nun  at  Longchamp. 

A  W.  1330.  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  266.  The  same ,  assumes  habit  of  Sisters  of 
St.  Clare,  “  ut  dicebatur.” 

A  L.  1346.  C.P.R.  (1345-48),  p.  125.  The  same,  grants  appropriations  of  three 
churches  to  Minoresses  of  London  house. 

B  B.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  founder  of  Bruisyard. 

G  K.  1365.  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  91;  C.P.R.,  1365,  p.  153.  William  de  la  Pole, 
receives  royal  and  papal  licences  for  foundation  of  Minoresses  at  Kingston- 
on-Hull. 

D  K.  1376-78.  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  1444;  C.P.R.  (1374-77),  p.  470;  C.C.R.  ( 1377- 
81),  p.  228.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  receives  licence  to 
change  the  proposed  foundation  to  a  house  of  Carthusians. 

E\  L.  1515.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  530.  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk ,  and 

Fj  Margaret,  his  wife,  buried  at  Minories. 

G  L.  ?  Lansd.  MS.  205.  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  a  nun  at  the  Minories. 

G  L.  1510-11.  Henry  VIII,  L.  and  P.,  II,  pp.  1446  and  1450.  Elizabeth  [as 
above],  40  marks  paid  by  Henry  VIII  for  her  profession  fee. 

H  B.  1498.  Test.  Ebor.,  p.  149.  Anne,  Lady  Scrope  of  Harling,  leaves  20/-  by 
will  to  B.,  and  6/8  to  a  kinswoman  there  (Barbara  Jermyngham). 

I  L.  1384.  C.P.R.  (1381-85),  p.  452.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Norfolk,  grants 
yearly  rent  of  20  marks  to  Minories  for  lifetime  of  her  “father  in  God,” 
William  de  Wydford,  a  Franciscan. 

I  B.  1388.  C.P.R.  (1385-89),  p.  527.  The  same,  grants  manor  of  Wilton,  co. 
Norfolk,  to  B. 

J  B.  1490.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  404.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  leaves  26/8  by 
will  to  B. 

J  L.  1488.  Min.  Acc.  Henry  VII,  395.  The  same,  rents  “great  house”  within 
the  close  of  the  Minories. 

L  B.  1380.  Royal  Wills ,  p.  hi.  Edmund,  Earl  of  March ,  leaves  40  marks  by 
will  to  B. 

M  W.  Denise  de  Munchensey,  foundress  of  Waterbeach. 

N\  W.  1311.  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  II,  p.  82.  Denise  de  Munchensey  II  and  Hugh  de  V ere, 

O  J  receive  indult  to  enter  W.  twice  a  year  with  a  retinue. 

O  W.  1296.  C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  igo.  Hugh  de  Vere,  acquires  licence  for 
Denise  I  to  alienate  church  of  Radgwell,  co.  Essex,  to  W. 

P  L.  1397.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  72  ;  Lansd.  MS.  205.  Agnes,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
buried  at  the  Minories. 

Q  L.  1372.  John  of  Gaunt's  Register,  Camden  Soc.  Series,  III,  Vol.  XX,  p.  no. 
John  of  Gaunt,  general  grant  of  help  to  the  Minories.  v 

Q  L.  1398.  Test.  Ebor.,  p.  229.  John  of  Gaunt,  leaves  ;£ioo  by  will  to  the 
Minories. 
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Louis  VIII 


Henry  III 


Louis  IX 


Robt.  of  Artois 


Blessed  Isabella  (D2) 


Edward  I  =  (*)  Margaret  (A;>),  sister  of  Philip  IV 


Edward  II 

=  Isabella  of  France  (A) 


Edward  III  (X2) 


Thos., 

Earl  of  Norfolk, 
d.  1358 


Margaret  (I), 
Countess  of  Norfolk, 
d.  1399'  =  Jo.  Segrave, 
d  *353 


Eliz.  Segrave 
Thos.  Mowbray 
Sir  Jo.  Howard 


Jo.  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk  = 
Margt.  Chedworth  (J) 


Warine  de  Munchensey, 
d.  1255  =  (2)  DENISE, 
d.  1297-8,  da.  of  Nich. 
de  Anestv 

I 


Beatrice, 

=  John  of  Dreux, 
Earl  of  Richmond 


(2)  Edmund  (F=),  =  BLANCHE  OF  NA  VAR  RE  (E2),  =  (*)  Henry  le  Gros, 


Earl  of  Lancaster, 
d.  1296 


d.  1302 


Kg.  of  Navarre 


(’-)  Will,  de 
Munchensey, 
d.  1289, 

=  Amicia 

Denise  (N), 
d.  1314,  =  Hugh 
de  Vere  (O), 
o.s.p.m. 


(')  Jeanne 


=  Philip  IV  of  France 

d.  1345 

=  Will,  de  Valence 

Mary 

I 

of  Pembroke, 

=  Guy  de  Chatillon, 

d.  I2g6 

Count  de  St.  Pol, 

| 

d.  1317 

.  J .  1 

1 

I 

Aymer  de  Valence,  : 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
d.  1324 


I 

'  MARY  DE  ST. 
POL  (U), 
d.  1377 


Isabella  (A) 
=  Edward  II 


Blanche  (Z2) 


Henry  (G2), 
Duke  of 
Lancaster, 
d.  1361 


Eleanor  (K2), 
=  Rich.  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel, 
d.  1376 


Barth,  de 
Badlesmere, 
d.  1322, 

=  Margaret  (B2) 


Margaret  (A2)  =  Barth,  de 
Burgersh, 
d.  1369 

I 

Joan 

Elizabeth 


=  Will,  de  =  Joan,  Countess  of  Kent 
Montacute  (C2), 

Earl  of  Salisbury , 
d.  1397 


Eliz.  de  Clare  or 
de  Burgh  (I2) 

Will,  de  Burgh  : 
Earl  of  Ulster 


Maud  (V2) 


'Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford, 
d.  1346 


Robt.  de  Ufford  (O2),  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  d.  1369 


Eliz.,  Countess 
of  Ulster, 

d.  1363, 

=  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence, 
d.  1368 


Maud  (L2), 

d.  1413, 

=  Thos.  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford 


Will,  de  Ufford  (P2), 
Earl  of  Suffolk, 
d.  1381 


Margaret, 

=  Will.  Ferrers, 
Lord  of  Groby 


Thos.,  =  Alice 
Earl  of 
Kent 


Thos.  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbury 


Joan, 

Humphrey  Bohun, 
Earl  of 
Hereford, 


Margaret  (Q2), 

=  Thos.  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 


Elizabeth  (R-‘) 


LIONEL,  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  (B), 
d.  1368,  =  Eliz.,  Countess  of  Ulster,  da. 
of  Maud  of  Lancaster  and  Will,  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster  (q.v.),  d.  1363 


Thos.  of  Lancaster,  =  Margaret  (M2) 
Duke  of  Clarence, 
d.  1421 

Edmund,  Earl  of 

Kent  =  Lucy  (N2), 
d.  1424 

o.s.p.m. 

1 

1 

Edward,  Black  Prince 

Richard  II  (V2) 

1 

John  of  Gaunt  (Q) 

=  Blanche  of 
Lancaster 

1 

Thos.  Woodstock  (V1),  = 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 
d.  1397 

Eleanor  (V) 
d.  1399 

(Z2)  Mary  =  Henry  IV  (W'-J 

William  de  la  Pole  (C) 


Michael  de  la  Pole  (D), 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  d.  1389 


Michael  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  d.  1415 


I 

Philippa 

=  Edmund  (L),  Earl 
of  March,  d.  1381 

I 

Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of 
March 


Henry  V 


Elizab .,  Baroness  =  Jo.,  Lord  Neville 


Latimer  (S) 


1 


Agnes  (P)  =  Laurence  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Pembroke 


of  Raby  (R), 
d.  1388 


Henry  IV  (W2) 


Anne,  Countess  of  Stafford, 
d.  1438  =  Will.,  Count  of  Eu 


Isabel  (W) 


Anne 

=  Rich.,  Earl 
of  Cambridge, 
d.  1415 


A  daughter  (R)  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  =  Joan  Beaufort 
of  Westmorland, 
d.  1425 


Eleanor  (X),  d.  1474, 
=  Jo.  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 


William  de  la  Pole, 

| 

1 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  d.  1450 

Rich.,  Duke  of  York  = 

Cecily  Neville, 

d.  1460 

1 

d.  1495 

1 

Joh 

John  de  la  Pole,  =  Elizabeth 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  d.  1491 


Edward  IV  =  Eliz.  Woodville 

I 


Duke  of  Norfolk 


Jo.  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
=  Margaret  (Z), 
da.  of  Rich. 
Beauchamp, 
Earl  of 
Warwick 


d.  1506-7 


Henry  VII  =  Eliz.  of  York  (S2) 
Hem)  VIII  (T2) 

Rich,  le  Scrope 


Genealogical  Table  to  show  the  Connections 

OF  THE  MlNORESSES  WITH  THE  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
Nobility. 


Rich.,  Duke  of  York,  =  Anne  (T), 
d.  1483  d.  1481 


Edmund  de  la  Pole  (E),  =  Margaret  (P) 
Duke  of  Suffolk, 

d.  1513 

Elizabeth  (G) 


John  le  Scrope  =  Anne  Hurling  (H), 
d.  1498 


The  Table  has  been  worked  out  from  G.  E.  C.’s  Complete  Peerage. 
N  ames  in  italics  are  of  persons  whose  connections  with  the  Minoresses 
have  been  traced.  The  names  of  founders  are  printed  in  italic  capitals. 
For  key,  see  the  corresponding  index  letters  in  Appendix  III,  p.  100. 
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R  L.  1386.  Madox,  Formnlare  Anglicanum ,  p.  427.  John ,  Lord  Neville  of 
Raby,  leaves  40  marks  by  will  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  the  Minories, 
50  marks  yearly  during  her  life  to  the  house.  Leaves  100  marks  to 
Eleanor  Neville,  his  sister,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Scrope,  a  nun  there,  for  the 
mending  of  the  house. 

S  L.  1480.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  361.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Latimer,  leaves  23/8  by  will 
to  Minories. 

T  L.  1481.  Lansd.  MS.  205.  Anne,  Duchess  of  York,  buried  in  the  Minories. 

U  D.  Mary  de  St.  Pol,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  foundress  of  Denny. 

V  L.  1399.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  147.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  leaves  money 

and  tonnell  of  wine  to  Minories. 

V1  L.  1402.  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  544.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  door 
made  between  convent  church  of  Min.  and  a  house  next  it  belonging 
to  him. 

W  L.  1399-1421.  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  385.  Isabel,  of  Gloucester ,  a  nun  in  the 
Minories. 

W  L.  1421.  C.P.R.  (1416-22),  p.  364.  The  same,  abbess  of  the  Minories. 

X  B.  1440.  Cal.  Pap.  L.,  IX,  p.  122.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  indult  to  enter 

B.  four  times  a  year,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  there  if  necessary. 

Y  L.  1506-7.  Lansd.  MS.  205  ;  Test.  Vet.,  p.  483.  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 

buried  at  the  Minories. 

Z  L.  1467.  Ibid.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ,  said  to  be  buried  at  the 
Minories  (d.  1467). 

A2  L.  1366.  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  984.  Margaret,  wife  of  Barth,  de  Burgersh,  licence 
to  enter  Minories  once  a  year. 

B2  L.  1323.  C.C  .R.  (1318-23),  p.  627.  Margaret,  wife  of  Barth,  de  Badlesmere , 
received  2/-  daily  for  her  maintenance  at  the  Minories. 

C2  L.  1359.  C.C.R.  (1354-60),  p.  639.  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
release  of  rents  in  Kessynglond  ch.  to  the  Minories. 

D2  Blessed  Isabella,  foundress  of  Order  of  Minoresses. 

E2  Blanche  of  Navarre,  foundress  of  London  house. 

F2  L.  1293.  C.P.R.  (1292-1301),  p.  24.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grants  plot 
of  land  for  site  of  London  Minories. 

F2  L.  1294.  Ibid.,  p.  106.  The  same,  grants  many  London  tenements  and  £30 
rent  in  London  to  the  Minories. 

F2  L.  1294.  Ibid.,  p.  87.  The  same,  grants  £50  of  rent  in  Shapwyk,  Dorset. 

F2  L.  1295.  Ibid.,  p.  170.  The  same,  grants  advowson  of  church  of  Hartington, 

co.  Derby. 

H2  L.  1349.  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  166.  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby , 
licence  to  enter  the  Minories. 

H2  L.  1340.  C.P  .R.  (1338-40),  p.  467.  The  same,  requests  that  Sisters  may  receive 
in  mortmain  lands,  etc.,  to  value  of  £ 30  yearly. 

H2  L.  1341.  C.P.R.  (1340-43),  p.  287.  As  the  last. 

H2  L.  1355.  Exch.  Acc.  ff.  The  same,  is  entertained  with  the  Minoresses  by 

Elizabeth  de  Burgh. 

I2  D.  1343.  C.P.R.  (1343-45),  P-  3’  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  grants  church  of  Grans- 
den  (co.  Hunts)  to  Denny. 

I2  1355.  Bull.  Fran.,  VI,  No.  673.  The  same,  indult  to  enter  the  monasteries  of 
the  Order  in  England. 

I2  L.  1355.  Lansd.  MS.  205;  Test.  Vet.,  p.  56.  The  same,  to  be  buried  at 
Minories. 

I2  L.  1355.  Exch.  Acc.  mm.  2,  8,  9.  The  same,  receives  Minoresses  to  three 
dinner-parties. 

J2  1364.  C.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  p.  488.  Maud,  Countess  of  Ulster,  receives  leave  to 
enter  Order  of  St.  Clare. 

J2  B.  1368.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  74.  The  same,  established  as  Minoress  at  B. 

K2  1364,  1368.  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  pp.  38,  56.  Eleanor ,  Countess  of  Arundel , 
indult  to  enter  houses  of  Minoresses. 

L2  B.  1412.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  182.  Maxid,  Countess  of  Oxford,  by  will  leaves  body 
to  be  buried  at  B.,  and  manor  of  Wrabness  to  B. 

M2  L.  Rot.  Pari.,  V,  22a.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Clarence,  left  sums  of 

money  in  charge  of  Abbess  of  Minories  after  her  death. 
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N2  L.  1423.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  205.  Lucy,  Countess  of  Kent,  leaves  money  for  per¬ 
petual  chantry  in  Minories  church. 

N2  L.  1421.  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  p.  145a.  The  same,  deed  dated  by  her  “  in  hospitio 
meo  infra  monasterium  monialum  Sancte  Clare  extra  mures  Lond.” 

Q2  B.  1368.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  74.  Robert  de  Ujford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  leaves  money 
to  Maud  of  Ulster  and  to  the  building  of  B. 

O2  1366.  C.  Pap.  L.,  IV,  p.  59.  The  same,  indult  to  enter  houses  of  the  Order. 

P2  B.  1386.  C.P.R.  (1385-89),  p.  154.  William  de  Ujford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  leaves 
manor  of  Bengeo  to  B. 

Q2  1398.  C.  Pap.  L.,  V,  p.  177.  Margaret ,  Countess  of  Warwick,  indult  to 
enter  any  house  of  Minoresses. 

R2  L.  1368.  Test.  Vet.,  p.  76.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  Ferrers,  mentioned  as 
nun  in  the  Minories ;  receives  £20  by  father’s  will. 

S2  L.  1502.  Nicolas  :  Privy  Purse  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  pp.  8,  57.  Elizabeth 
of  York,  sends  alms  to  the  Minories,  and  100/-  for  water  of  roses. 

T2  L.  1519.  Henry  VIII,  L.  and  P .,  Ill,  Pt.  II,  p.  1536.  Henry  VIII,  grants 
£ 20  to  the  Minoresses. 

T2  L.  1510-n.  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  1446,  1450.  The  same,  pays  40  marks  to  the  abbess 
of  the  Minories  for  the  profession  fee  of  Elizabeth  de  la  Pole. 

V2  D.  1398.  C.P.R.  (1396-99),  p.  338.  Richard  II,  grants  2  tuns  of  Gascon 
wine  yearly  to  Denny  Abbey  from  the  King’s  prise  at  Lynn. 

W2  L.  1399.  C.P.R.  (1399-1401),  p.  34.  Henry  IV,  grants  custody  of  Appuldur- 
combe  (Isle  of  Wight)  to  Minories. 

W2  L.  1401.  Ibid.,  p.  543.  Henry  IV,  grants  liberty  from  judicial  interference 
within  precincts  of  the  Minories. 

X2  L.  D.  Edward  III,  see  “  Lay  Connections,”  above  p.  45. 

Y2  Northampton.  Henry  III,  above,  p.  11. 

Z2  L.  1414.  E.H.R.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  323.  Mary ,  dau.  of  Henry ,  Earl  of  Hereford. 

In  a  document  drawn  up  in  14 14  by  an  Armagnac  writer,  which  is  edited 
in  E.H.R.  by  J.  Hamilton  Wylie,  a  reference  is  made  to  this  Mary.  As 
an  argument  against  the  marriage  of  Henry  V  and  Catherine  of  France, 
it  is  stated  that  the  mother  of  the  king,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  “a  professed  nun  in  the  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  near  the  tower  of  London,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,” 
and  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  (Henry  IV)  had  taken  her  away  from  that 
monastery  on  account  of  her  inheritance,  for,  her  father  having  no  male 
heir,  half  his  estates  went  to  her  and  half  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
her  sister  (see  table).  Since  no  evidence  has  been  found  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  it  seems  probable  that  the  writer,  perhaps  intentionally, 
is  confusing  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  with  her  niece,  Isabel  of  Gloucester. 
As  has  been  told  (above  p.  42),  the  latter  was  a  nun  at  the  Minories,  and 
an  attempt  had  been  made  in  1401  to  remove  her  from  that  house  on 
account  of  her  rich  inheritance,  and  lest  it  should  fall  to  strangers.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  shred  of  truth  in  the  story,  and  certainly  the  evidence 
for  the  illegitimacy  of  Henry  V  is  not  convincing.  This  reference  was 
kindly  given  me  by  Prof.  C.  A.  J.  Skeel. 

A3  L.  1299.  P.R.O.  Accts.,  etc.,  356(g).  Reference  kindly  given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Little. 

Queen  Margaret  gave  20/-  as  a  pittance  for  the  London  Minoresses  on 
the  day  when  she  heard  mass  there. 
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